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MR. WM. HEINEMANN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS| 


NOW READY. 
By the Author of 


“AN ENGLISHMAN IN PARIS.” 


MY PARIS NOTE-BOOK. 


In 1 vol., demy 8vo, price 14s. 


Contemporary France, with the never-failing interest of the period since 1855, is mi i 
pages of this book with the intimate, and at the same time universal, knowledge car eae ~a— 
of the world, whose acquaintance with human nature is aided by his skill in noting the salient features 


both of circumstances and of men. 
THE ROMANCE OF AN EMPRESS-| 715 ‘Rew Review 
PRICE ONE SHILLING, 





CATHERINE |i. OF RUSSIA. 


From the French of K. WALISZEWSKI. 
A New Edition, in 1 vol. With Portrait. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


“This book is based on the confessions of the Empress her- na PP 
a ge pe ly Some of the Contributors 
es; few prezent more us | 


to the JUNE number: 


NEW LIBRARY NOVELS. MADAME ADAM. 
THE REV. DR. ADLER, Chief Rabbi. 


POTTER'S THUMB. 7 °°, De {pee oh 


... yl pond oe — BJORNSTJERNE BJORNSON, 
In 3 volumes. | HALL CAINE. 
| I. ZANGWILL. 
|The Rt. Hon. JOSEPH CHAMBERLAIN. | 
SARAH GRAND. 
MRS. EDMUND GOSSE. 
J. KEIR HARDIE, MP. 
THOMAS HARDY. 
W. MARTIN CONWAY. 
MRS. LYNN LINTON. 
MAX NORDAU. 

OLGA NOVIKOFF (0.K.). 
LADY HENRY SOMERSET. 
THE BARONESS VON SUTTNER. 
FRANCES E. WILLARD. 
HON. MRS. FORBES. 


problems.” — Times. 











SECOND EDITION JUST READY. 


A DAUGHTER OF MUSIC. 


By G. COLMORE. In 8 vols. 

“A novel of exceptional ability and force. It is this, un- | 

doubtedly ; but it is more than this : it is a book characterieed | 

by something very like genius......‘1A Daughter of Music’ has | 
impressed me more strongly than I have been impressed by 

any story of its order for a long time.’”’"— Academy. | 


NEW ONE-VOLUME NOVELS. 


THE STORY OF 


A MODERN WOMAN. 


By ELLA HEPWORTH DIXON. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 6s. | 


“Miss Ella Hepworth Dixon has inherited no small share | 
of her father’s literary gifts, and she adds to it a faculty of 

observation and a constructive and narrative skill which are | 
ot considerable promise. As to the story itself...... Miss Dixon | 
is to be commended for having given a delightful touch of | 
novelty to her treatment of the subdject.”— Graphic. 








By SARAH GRAND. Price 6s. each. 


OUR MANIFOLD NATURE. 


With a Portrait of the Author. 
THE HEAVENLY TWINS. | IDEALA: A 8tudy from Life | 


nimi x. <a. a., 
imum amenmaee’ CHC Mew Review. 


is almost as good as any otber for studying the delicacy and | 7 
JUNE. 


dexterity of his workmanship.”— Zimes, | 
T ; .| 
HE, HOYDEN. _ By Mrs, Hun- SECRETS of the COURT of SPAIN (IL. 
This is’ too bm ey ~ ry dismiss with conventional | pecrongest 


words of praise..... Th i | 
ig, and ue tage in aot fo crowded wih acto” |A SHORT STORY. By the Author of 
Vanity Fair. ‘A Lucky Sixpence,” 











Lonpon: WM. HEINEMANN, 21, Beproxp Srreer, W.C. 


Messrs. HUTCHINSON’S NEW BOOKS 


VOL. I, READY THIS DAY. 


MEMOIRS 


TO SERVE FOR 


THE HISTORY OF NAPOLEON I. 


From 1802 to 1815. 


By his Private Secretary, Baron CLAUVLE FRANCOIS DR 
MENEVAL. The Work completed by the addition of 
hitherto Unpublished Documents. Translated and 
Annotated by Ronert H. Surrarv. In Three Volumes, 
demy 8vo. cloth gilt and gilt top (about 1.400 pages, with 
Autograph Letters and Photogravure Portraite. 18s. 
per Vol. 

*,* The English Edition has been fully annotated by Mr. 
Sherard with a view of making it more intelligible in reg «ra 
to certain events which, by lapse of time, have become pu tly 
obscured. 

Vols. 2 and 3 witl be published immediately, 





BY THE AUTHOR OF “ STILL LIFE OF THE 
MIDDLE TEMPLE.” 


MIDDLE TEMPLE TABLE TALK ; 
with the Generis of Shakespeare’s Plays. By W. G 
THORPE, F.S.A., a Barrister of the Society. In demy 
8vo, cloth gilt, witn Photogravure Portrait of the Author. 
15s. 


“ He has a copious Sund of anecdote and «a lively vein of 
humour.’—Times. : 
“ Will keep many @ busy man up late to finish it.’—BcorsMay. 


THE GREEN BAY TREE. A Tale 


of To-day. In 8 vols. By W. H. WILKINS and 
HERBERT VIVIAN. 


Puncn says:—“ It is all smartly done. No flagging on any 
page of the three volumes, with here and there powerfully 
delineated episodes. Those who live in London society to-day will 
fancy they recognise familiar faces flitting through the bock.” 

The NationaL Onserver says:—** Thea Green Bay Tree’ is 
sure to flourish. It has the elements of success, It is a new 
venture in a field that lacks workers—the field that was Disraeli's, 
and it has the Disraelitish quality, the vivacity and sparkle, to 
say nothing of a spe of the engaging impudence of the young 
Disraeli. The verve and qo of the social portraiture and the 
effectiveness of a few dramatic scenes of a variety and vivacity 
that are most refreshing, and there is undeniable vigour and 
cleverness in the movement and talk,” 


J. FOG@RTY’S NEW NOVEL. 


A HUNTED LIFE. In3 vols. By the 
Author of “ The Countess Irene,” ** Juanita,” oe , 
l us day. 
Y ORESSWELL’S NEW NOVEL. 


HENR 
A PRECIOUS SCAMP. In3vols. By 
the Author of “ A Modern Greek Heroine.” ‘A Wily 
Widow,” &c. [ Next week, 


Next Week a TWELFTH ard CHEAP EDITION of 


A YELLOW ASTER. By [ota. In 
Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 63. (Completing Feven‘e: nth 
Thousand.) 


MISS MILNE andI. By Mannington 
CAFFYN. Fourth Edition. In cloth gilt, 2s. 64. lu 
picture boards, 2s. 

NEW STORY OF INDIAN ADVENTURE. 


THE TEMPLE of DEATH. By 
EDMUND MITCHELL. In Crown bvo, cloth gilt, witn 
Frontispiece, by G. H. Edwards, és. 

** The unfolding of the plot never flags, and the action is cons 
tinually intensified until the final climax w reached, The inci- 
dents are thrilling, and the local colouring admirably interwoven 
with the narrative. Chronicled in so convincing a style that few 
people who ave well launched into the book will want to leave ut 
unfinished.” —81. James’s GAZETTE. 


Y PROFES*OR F. HARALD WILLIAMS, 


B 
CONFESSIONS of a POET. By the 
Author of “ Twixt Kies and Lip,’ ‘* Women Must Weep, ’ 
&e. In Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 5s. 
“ The versification is smooth, flowing, correct, andl sometimes 
even splendid, Some of the shorter pieces are simply charming.” 
Giascow Heravp. 


NEW VOLUME OF HUTCHINSON’S SELECT NOVELS. 


A MARRIAGE CEREMONY. By Ada 
CAMBRIDGE. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt, 3s, 6d. 

* Brightly written, with a really original plot, welleshetched 
characters, touches of humour, and unforced pathos, We cone 
gratulate Miss Ada Cambridge on her latest work.” 

Pav Mart Gazertre. 





HUTCHINSON & Co., Parexnostex Row, 
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por PUL AR WRITERS of F IOTION 

hing to secure the most extensive COPYRIGHTED 
PU BLIc. AT ION obtainable in United States, Canada, and elsewhere, 
should communieate with P. F. Corcien, 521, West Thirteenth Street, 


New York City 


TYPE-WRITING. 
UTHORS, PUBLISHERS, &c.— 


Scientific, Literary, and Medical MSS. carefully ant prometiy 
typewritten by Kayne & Co., 40, Norfo'k Screet, Strand, 
“rivate room for dictation. Highest references. Translations, 


’ pHs FLEET STREET TYPEWRITERS 
115, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
Lowest Charges, Highest Speed. 
Every kind of Typewriting Work Done. 
Price List :—115, Fleet Street. London, 


CATALOGUES 
JrOREIGN BOOKS and PERIODICALS 


promptly supplied on moderate terms, 
CATALOGUES on application. 
DULAU & CO., 37, Sono Saqvarr. 


JRAEDEKE RS & BADDELEY’S 


TOURISTS’ GUIPE BOOKS. 


New fully detailed Catalogue sent post free on application. 
DULAU & CO,, 37, Sono Square, Loxpox, W. 
: - PREPARING, 
(4 TALOGUE of an interesting collection 
of Antiquarian, Architectural, Classical, and Miscellaneous 
BOOKS published in the Ith, 17th, and 18th centuries, from the 
Radcliffe Library, Oxford, ON SALE by B. H, BLACKW ELL 


50 aud 51, Broad Street, Oxford.— Gratis. 


FOREIGN BOOKS AT FOREIGN PRICES. 


WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
Importers of Foreign Books, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, 


AND 
20, SOUTH FREDERICK STREET, EDINBURGH. 
CATALOGUES post free on application. 


TH. WOHLLEBEN, 
FOREIGN BOOKSELLER, 
45, GREAT RUSSELL STREET 
(Opposite the British Museum), 

Supplies all Forr:on Booxs and Perniopicacs at the most 
moderate prices. 

Cataloques on application. 


PRINTING AND PUBLISHING, 


EWSPAPERS, MAGAZINES, BOOKS, 


&c.—KING, SELL & RAILTON, Limited, high-class Printers 
and Publishers, 12 Gough Square, 4, Bolt Court, Fleet Street, E.C., are 





prepared to undertake the Printing and Publishing of first-c lass 
Newspapers, Magazines, Books, Catalogues, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, 
Articles ot Association, Minutes of Evidence, &c., in the best style. 
Their oftices are fitted with the latest improvements in Rotary and 
other Machine ry, the most modern English and Foreign Type, and they 


employ none but first-class workmen Facilities upon the premises 
‘or Editorial Offices, free. Advertising and Publishing Departments 
conducted. Tele enene v5, Te slegraph, * Africanism, Vondon.” 


TO AUTHORS AND EDITORS. 


NORTHERN 
NEWSPAPER om 
xenoaL, SYNDICATE, jc 





Supplies high- 
class short and 
serial fiction ; 
bright sketches; 





UNIVERSITY COLLEGE of NORTH 


WALES, BANGOR. 


In connection with the Day Training Department (for Men and 
Women) to be opened next October, the Council are about to appoint a 
LECTURER in EDUCATION and MASTER of METHOD, 
atasalary of £250a Year. Fifty printed copies of each ap lication 
and set of testimonials to be received on or before Tuesday, June 5th, 
by the Registrar, J. E. Luovp, M.A., from whom all information may 

be obtained. 
May 9th, 1894. 


(THE UNIVERSITY of ST. ANDREWS 


GRANTS THE 


DIPLOMA and TITLE of L.L.A. to WOMEN. 

The Subjects of Examination m gies lected from any seven out of 
barge different subpesta, the candaed.be ing the same as that for the 
M.A. Degree. The centres of pn a are St. Andrews, Aberdeen, 
Bedford, Belfast, Birmingham, Bristol, Cardiff, Cheltenham, Cork, 
Yublin, "Dumfries, Behe. Inverness, Leeds, Leicester, Liverpool, 
—. Loughborough, Manchester, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Paisley, 
{ruro, 

For fron sctus, &., apply to the Secretary, L.L.A. Scheme, the 
University, St. Andrews, N. 


RoYAL IRISH ACADEMY. 


cf? pplicstions for the Academy's y's TODD PROFESSORSHIP of the 
1c LANGUAGES, which will become vacant at the end of the 
oa ut Session, must be seut in to the Secrerany or Counci. before 
the 15th of June, 1894. 
All partic ulars regarding the Professorship can be obtained from 
the Txeascrer of the Academy at the Royal Irish Academy House, 
19, Dawson-street, Dublin. 


T. PAUL’S SCHOOL, London.— 

FOUNDATION 8C NOUARSHIES. An EXAMINATION for 
filling up abont 20 VACANCIES on the Foundation will be held 
on the 4th SEPTEMBER NEXT. —For information, apply to tue 
Bursar, St. Paul's School, West Kensington, W. 


HIGHER CAMBRIDGE, Froebel and 
- advanced Examinations. —STUDENTS PREPARED in 
Classes connected with North London Collegiate School, under Miss 
Buss's superintendence. Arrangements made for boarding 1 in neigh- 
bourhood.—Address Miss Tortis, 145, Camden Road, N.V 


PREPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS.— 
Detached House ; stands on top of Cliff; South Aspect; Private 
Playfield; Resident Masters.—Mrs. JAMES MACDON ELL, Gorse 
Cli * Boscombe Chine, Bournemouth. 


ADUCATION. .~Particulars as to best 

University or Army Tutors, and Schools for Boys or Girls, at 
home or abroad, may be ss (free of charge) by_sending a state- 
ment et requirements to R. J. Beevor, M.A., 8, Lancaster Place, 
Strand. 


D®. KLEIN has now added to the CIVIL 

ERVIC a. eptaTt Ure, at 110, Cannon-street, E.C.,a REGIS- 
TRATION BUR for the ‘Clerical and $ BP 
Principals of Selesols at Home and Abroad, Rectors, Vicars, and 
Assistant Teachers, may confidently rely upon the Doctor's long and 
varied experience in professional matters being placed promptly at 
their disposal. 


0 INVALIDS.—A LIST of MEDICAL 
MEN in all parts, willing to RECEIVE RESIDENT 
PATIENTS, giving ful particulars and terms, sent gratis. The list 
includes private anytome, &c ; schools also Ny _meaees. —Address 
Mr. G. B. Stocner, 8 . Lancaster Place, Strand, V 


RITISH MUSEUM.—ASSYRIAN 


SCULPTU RES.—Statuettes of Sennacherib, Assurbanipal, and 
his Queen. Also reduced Facsimiles of the unique and beautiful 
“Garden Scene,” Winged Human-headed Lion and Bull, & 1, &c. Modelled 
from tie famous Nineveh Sculptures, and made in Porcelain (parian). 

“ Interesting and faithful reproductions.”— Athenaeum, Oct. 7, 1893. 
Descriptive Prospectus on application to ALrraep Jarvis (Sole Pub- 
lisher), 48, Wiles 43, Willes Road, London, N.W. 





























The The Autotype Company, } London, 


Renowned for the excellence of its process of cone 


BOOK ILLUSTRATION 


Adopted by the Trustees of the British Museum, the Learned 
Societies, and the leading Publishers, For specimens, 
prices, &c., apply to the Manager. 


AUTO-GRAVURE 


The Autotype process adapted to Photographic Engraving 
on copper. Copies of Paintings by Gainsborough, Holman 
Hunt, Herbert Schmalz, &c., of Portraits by Holl, R.A., 
Ouless, R.A ; Pettie, R.A. ; Prinse , A.R.A.; of the Fresco 
in Guy's Hospital ; ‘* SPRING,’ “by Il erbert Draper, &c., &c. ; 
also examples of Auto- Gravure Reproductions of Photo- 
graphs from Art Objects, and from Nature, can be seen at 


the Autotype Gallery— 
. THE 


AUTOTYPE FINE ART GALLERY, 
74, NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, 
Is remarkable for its display of Coptes of celebrated Works by 


“THE GREAT MASTERS” 


from the Louvre, Vatican, Hermitage, and the National 
Galleries of Italy, Spain, Holland, and London, including 
H.M. Collections at Buckingham Palace and Windsor Castle. 

Albums of reference to the various Galleries are provided 
are easily looked over, and of great interest to lovers of Art 
The new P: amphlet, “AUTOTYPE: a Decorative and Educa- 
tional Art,” post free to any address. 

The AUTOTYPE FINE ART CATALOGUE, of 184 pages, 
with Illustrated Supplement, containing nearly 70 Miniature 
Photographs of notable autotypes, post free, One Su1uuixc. 

New Pamphlet, ‘‘ Autotype a Decorative and Educational 
Art,”’ free on application. 


THE AUTOTYPE COMPANY, LONDON 





The Hew Review. 


Contents. JUNE. Price One Shilling. 
wom it GOVERNMENT: PAST, PRESENT, = FUTURE. 
he Right Hon. Joseru Caampercaiy, M.P. 
sncnees from the COURT of SPAIN. Part II. 
THE TREE of KNOWLEDGE. 

By Macame Apam; the Rev. H. Apuer, Chief Rabbi; Water 
BESANT ; BsornstserNe | Bsorxson; Hatt Caine; Mrs. 
Epmunp Gosse; Saran Granp; Tuomas Harpy; Mrs. Lyyy 
Lyyton; Max Norpav; Lady Henry Somerset; the Baroness 
voN SUTINER ; Frances E. Wiutarp, I. ZANGWILL. 


SOME NOTEWORTHY HANDS. (Illustrated). By the Hon. Mrs. 
Forbes. 


OUR PRINCIPLES and PROGRAMME. By the Secretary of the 
Axsti-Gamsuine Leacue. 

THE CASE for an INDEPENDENT LABOUR PARTY. By J. 
Keir Harpiz, M.P. 

SOME REMINISCENCES of KINGLAKE. By Oxca Novisorr. 

THE DEVELOPMENT of MOUNTAIN EXPLORATION. By W. 
Martin Conway. 

“DEDICATED to JOHN HUNTLEY.” (A Short Story). 
Author of “ A Lucky Sixpence.” 

London: Wittiam Hetvemany, 21, Bedford Street, W.c. 


OYAL i SOCIETY of PAINTERS in in 
ATER-COLOURS. —The One Hundred and Twenty-first 
EXHIBITION s NOW OPEN, ‘ PALL MALL EAST, from 


10 till 6. Admission, 1s. Catalogue, is 
LereD D. Fripp. R.W.S., Secretary. 


}RENCH GALLERY, 120, Pall Mall.— 
4ist ANNUAL SPRING EXHIBITION of PICTURES 
by British ond Foreign Artists, including “* The Meeting of the Waters,” 


By the 








by J . Turner, R.A., and a Collection of Pictures and Studies 
p+ - Nature iby Professor ‘ C. Herrxer, is NOW OPEN. Admission, 








FOR PUBLICATION BY SU BSCRIPTION. 
o THE DIES IR and its TRANS. 
LATION.” 
With a Collection of above 200 Versions. Price 7s. 6d. 





Subscribers’ names to the te 


AGENCY FOR AMERICAN BOOKS. 
P. PUTNAM'S SONS, PUBLISHERS 


and BOOKSELLERS, of 27 a nd’29 West 23rd Street, New 

York, and 24 BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, WO. desire to call the 
attention of the READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities 
presented by their Branch House in London for filling, on the most 
favourable terms, orders for their own STAN PUBLICA. 
IONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and POR RIODI CALS,.— 


T 
CATALOGUES sent on application 


M ESSRS. J. C. DRUMMOND & CO., 
ART REPRODUCERS, 
14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, W.C. 
Are the eels representatives in Great Britain of 
HE R HAN FSTAENGL, of Munich, 
the well-known ey in PHOTOGRAVURE, now patronised by the 
leading London Art Publishing Firms. A large Collection of Im- 
portant Plates always on view. 


Process Blocks for the purpose of Ordinary 
Book Illustrations. 


Messrs. DRUMMOND & CO. supply the cheapest and best Processes 
in the market, which are specially adapted to meet the wants of 
Antiquarians, Archaeologists, ont those engaged in the investigation 


and publication of P; bial an 
J.C. DRUMMOND & CO. invite attention to their 


Improved Rapid Photo-Mechanical Process 

for the Reproduction of Works of Art, Original MSS., Designs, 
Lace Manufactures, Photographs, Views, Book Illustrations, 
Artistic Adver , &c., &c., at a moderate cort. 

Specimens ood price list on application. 

Offices: 14, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 


MUDIE’s 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE of all the BEST 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and 
SPANISH BOOKS. 














TOWN SUBSCRIPTIONS from One Guinea per annum. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY (for Weekly Exchange of Books at the 
Houses of Subscribers) from Two Guineas per annum. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTIONS from Two Guineas per annum. 

N.B.—Two or three friends may unite in One Subscription and 

thus lessen the cost of carriage. 
LIBRARY BOXES GRATIS. 

Town and Village Clubs supplied on Liberal Terms. 

Prospectuses and Monthly Lists of Books — and post free. 


SALE DEPARTMENT. 


All the leading Books of the Past Seasons are on Sale, second-hand, at 
greatly Reduced Prices. 


LISTS GRATIS AND POST FREE. 








MUDIE’S MANCHESTER LIBRARY, 
10 to 12, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 

Is in daily communication with this Librezy. 
MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
30 to 34, NEW OXFORD STREET, LON DON; 

241, Brompton Road, S.W.; and 48, Queen Victoria St., B.C 
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Loxpox: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 
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[THE WOMAN AT HOME. 


DEVONSHIRE HOUSE. By Mary 
SPENCER WARREN. With Portraits and a 
splendid series of SEE un a Interiors. 


woman ‘AT HOME for JUN E, 
which contains also an Illustrated Interview with 








L4PY BROOKE, 
SARAWAK. By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
And a Story by 


S. R. CROCKETT.—ACROSS the 
® MARCH DYKE: an Idyll of Love in June, 
SEE THE 





woman AT HOME. 
Profusely Illustrated. Price 6d. 
Contents for JuNE, now ready. 
1. THE INVESTIGATIONS of "JOHN PYM. I.—The 
‘ase of Muelvos y Sagra. Fully Illustrated by J. Finnemore. 
2. LADY BROVKE, the BANEE of 84RAWaK, 
Illustrated Interview. By RAYMOND BLATHWAYT. 
3. BARBARA. Ky Anniz Swan. Fully IUustrated. 
4. A TRAY of DIAMONDS. 
5. DEVONSHIR“ HOUSE. By Mary Grexces WaAnknen. 
With a splendid series of Interiors and Port: 
6. ACROSS the MARCH DYKE: an Tayi a ‘Love in June. 
a Tilustrated. By 8S. R. CROCKETT. 
7. THE YSTERY of the MISSING CREW. By 
iS Don N HILL. 
8 A PAGE - CUNFESSIONS. By the Countess or 


WARWIC 

9. THE PEAUOOK GOWN. By Littan Quitier-Coucn. 
With Portraits. 

—Dress and Fashion— 


10. BRIDES and BRIDEGHOO us. 
Original se 
urnishing, &c., &c. 


THE WOMAN AT HOME for JUNE. 
Price 6d. 


London: Hopper & Sroucuton, 27, Paternoster Row. 


THE EXPOSITOR. 

Edited by the Rev. W. ROBERTSON NICOLL, M.A., LL D. 

Conrents ror Juve. Price 1s. 

THE HIGHER CRITICISM AND THE VERDICT OF 
THE MONUMENTS. 


By Pectacer Macalister, M.D., F.R.S. 


8ST. PAUL’S CONCEPTION OF CHRISTI ANITY. 
17. THR ELECTION OF ISRAEL. 
By Rev. Professor A. B. Bruce, D.D. 


NEW pat et TEACHING ON Ea SECOND 

OMING OF CHRIST. 1. PREPARATORY: 

Tu OLD TESTAMENT AND THE BOOK OF 

By Rev. Professor Joseph Agar Beet, D.D. 

THE BIBLE AND SCIENCE. 5. THE DISPERSION 
AND ABRAHAM. 


AHA’ 
By Sir J. W. ——— O.M.G., F.R.S. 








NEW a NOTES. 1. THE HOLY SPIRIT 
DOVE. 2 STH SEAMLESS COAT. 
3. THE KIss OF PEACE. 


By *. CG. Conybeare, M.A. 


DR. ROBERTSON SMITH AT CAMBRIDGE. 
By Norman McLean, M.A. 


Loxpox : x: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 





Price Sixpence. 


THE BOOKMAN: 
An Illustrated Monthly Journal for 
Bookreaders, Bookbuyers, and Booksellers. 


Tae JUNE No. Conrarns: 
A New Poem by William Watson. 
Mr. poharles Cooper of the “Scotsman.” 


ue. a With Full-page Portrait. 

Monthly Report of the Wholesale Book Trade. 

New Writers: Mr. Bexsamix Kipp, Author of “ Social 
Svolution.” 
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Illustrated by Brn Bootusy. 
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THE HISTORY of the HONOURABLE 
ARTILLERY COMPANY of LONDON. Inclading 
also a brief History of the American Branch of the Regi- 
ment founded at Boston in 1638. Ky Colonel G. A. 
RAIKES, F.8.A. 2 vole., with Portraits, Coloured Iilus- 
trations, and Maps, demy 'Bvo, Sis. 6d. each, 


THE ANCIENT VELLUM BOOK of 
the COMPANY. 
Being the Roll of Members from 1611 to 1682. Edited, 
with Notes and Illustrations, by Culonel RAIKES, F.S.A- 
Demy 8vo, 2Is. 


THE ROYAL CHARTER of INCORPORA- 
TION GRANTED by HENRY VIII. 
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Edited by Colonel RAIKES, F.8.A. Demy 8vo, 7s. 64. 


THE NAVAL HISTORY of GREAT 


BRITAIN. By WILLIAM JAMES. In 6 vols., crown 
8vo, with numerous Portraits on Steel, 42s. 


THE PRIVATE LIFE of MARIE 
ANTOINETTE. By JEANNE LOUISE HENRIETTE 
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In crown 8vo, 6s., with a Portrait. 


THE LIFE of LORD PALMERSTON. 
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BESANT, M.A. 8vo, 15s. 


A MEMOIR of the Rev. JOHN 
RUSSELL, of Tordown, North Devon. By the Author 
of “ Dartmoor Days,” “* Wolf Hunting in Brittany,” &c. 

In crown 8vo, with a Portrait, 6s. 


RECOLLECTIONS of a LITERARY 


LIFE. By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD. In crown 
8vo, with Portrait, 6s. 


? 
PROFESSOR MOMMSEN’S ——. 
of ROME to the TIME of AUGUSTUS. Translated b 
Dr. DICKSON. The POPULAR EDITION. In4 win, " 
crown 8vo, 46s. 6d. 
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Qs. ; Vol. ITL., 10s. 6d ol, IV., 15s. 


THE ROMAN PROVINCES. Being 
the His of Rome from Cesar to Diocletian. B 
Professor MOMMSEN. Translated by Rev. P. W. 
DICKSON. In 2 vols., 8vo, with Maps, 36s. 


DEAN HOOK: his Life and Letters. 
Edited by the Rev. W. R. W. STEPHENS. The 
POPULAR EDITION. In 1 vol., crown 8vo, with 
Index and Portraits, 6s. 


THE LIVES of the ARCHBISHOPS of 
CANTERBURY. By WALTER FARQUHAR HOOK, 
late Dean of Chichester. 12 vols., demy 8vo, £9. Each 
s tely (with the exception of III., IV., VI.. and 

Vil.). 158. The New Series begins with Vol. VI. 
Vol. XII. is the Index. 
By 


THE HEAVENS. Amedee 


GUILLEMIN. In demy 8vo, with over 200 Illustrations, 


12s. 


THE LIFE of MARY, QUEEN of 


ScoTs, From the French of M. MIGNET. By 
ANDREW SCOBLE. With 2 Portraits. 6s, 


THE LIFE of OLIVER CROMWELL. 
From the French of M. GUIZOT. By ANDREW 
SCOBLE,. Crown 8vo, with 4 Portraits, 6s. 


THE HISTORY of the THIRTY 
YEARS’ WAR. From the German of ANTON 
GINDELY. By Professor TEN BROOK. In 2 vols., 
large crown 8vo, with Maps and Illustrations, 24s. 


The LETTERS of HORACE WALPOLE, 
FOURTH EARL of ORFORD. 
CUNNINGHAM, F.8.A. In 9 vols., demy 8vo, with 
Portraits, £5 5s. 


Ric#arn BentieyY & Son, New Burlington Street 
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GEORGE ALLEN’S LIST 


VERONA, and other Lectures. 


tenure ef the Slade Professorship at Oxford, and one has be n 


written sinc? his resignation. 

The 250 Large-Paper Copies on Arnold’s Unbleached Hand- 
made Paper, with India Proofs of Plates, large post 4to, 30s., are 
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Edited by PETEK 
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A NEW WORK BY JOHN RUSKIN. 
De- 


livered principally at the Reyal and London Institutions, 
between 1870 and 1883. Illustrated with Frontispiece in 
colour and 11 Photogravure Plates from Drawings by 
the Author. Medium S8vo, cloth, 15s. 
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in America by Messrs, Macmillan & Co., New York. 
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RUSKIN on EDUCATION: being a 
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Contsxts.—Elements in Edueation—The Training of the 
te in Schools—Moral Education—The New Political 
Economy, &c. 


JUST OUT. 


RUSKIN on MUSIC: being Extracts 
from the Works of John Ruskin. Intended for the Use 
of all interested in the Artof Music. Edited by A. M. 
WAKEFIELD. With Facsimile in Colour of Leaf from 
Antiphonaire of Thirteenth Century from Mr. Ruskin’s 
Collection. Medium me 168 pp., cloth, 58. net; half- 
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Contents :—Of the Ideal of Music—Music and Early > 
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ALSO BY JOHN RUSKIN. 


Now ready, crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. each; roan, gilt 
edges, 10s. each. Complete with all the Plates. 


THE SEVEN LAMPS of ARCHITEC- 


TURE. The 14 Plates for this Edition have been specially 
prepared from the larger work. Fourth Edition. 


ARATRA PENTELICI: Seven Lec- 


tures on the Klements of Sculpture. With 1 Engraving 
ou Steel and 20 Autotype Plates, 


VAL D’ARNO: Ten Lectures on Art 


of the Thirteenth Century in Pisa and Ficrence. Wuh 
1 Steel Engraving and 12 Autotype Piates. 


ARIADNE FLORENTINA: Six Lec- 


res on Wood and Metal Engra ‘ix. 
With 4 Full-Page Facsimile: from bain's - ce of 
Death,’ and 12 Autotype Plates. 


LECTURES on ARCHITECTURE and 


PAINTING. Delivered at Edinburgh in November, 1853. 
With 15 Fall-Page Illustrations drawn by the Autoor. 


Ruskin House, 156, Charing Cross Road, 
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2 vols., demy Svo, Maps and Plans, price 30s. 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 


UPON THE 


FRENCH REVOLUTION AND 
EMPIRE. 


Uniforn with the om in o = , demy 8vo, cloth extra, 


THE INFLUENCE OF SEA POWER 
ON HISTORY, 


“ No living writer is so well qualified to do this great theme 
justice as Captain Mahan, and certainly the true significance 
of the tremendous events of those momentous vears has never 
been more luminously or more instructively displayed.” 


Times. 
8vo, cloth, 6s. 


ADMIRAL FARRAGUT. 


A Biography, based on familv papers, of the great Confederate 
Admural, who “ attacked less of consequences, 
____and never turned back.” 


NEW NOVELS AND STORIES. 
A BAIREUTH PILGRIMAGE. 


By EDITH E. CUTHELL. 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 


SARAH: a Survival. 


By SYDNEY CHRISTIAN, 
Author of “ Lydia.” 
2 vols., crown Svo, cloth, 12s. 


The STORY of MY TWO WIVES. By 


ONE of THEIR HUSBANDS. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


The EMIGRANT SHIP. By W. Clark 


RUSSELL, Author of * The Wreck of the Grosvenor,” &c. 
New and Cheaper Edition. Crown &vo. cloth, 63. 


READY NEXT WEEK. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN 
INDIAN POLICE OFFICIAL. 


By T. C. ARTHUR. 
Fully Illustrated. Demy &vo, cloth, 16s. 


FEDERAL BRITAIN; or, Unity and 
Federation of the Empire. By F. P. DE LABILLIERE, 
Feliow of the Royal Colonial Institute, and Author of 
Chapter on I Taper! Def cee by Sir Gro. B Cran non 
on Me m ence,” EO. ILARKE, 
Rr kK. C.M.G. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. 
Professor Sir J. R. Sexuxy Says: “ Incomparably the 
greatest question which we can discuss.” 


DANTE G. ROSSETTI and _ the 
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ar 2 roductions of 
Rossetti’s Pastings ue 


“* Regarded as an appreciation of the _ significance 
of the pre-Raphaelite movement, and a critical account of 
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contribution to the literature of the subject. The photo- 
gravures of Rossetti’s pictures in themselves make the book 


one to be coveted by all who are interested in art.””— Times. 


AMONG the MOORS. Sketches of 
Oriental Life. By G. MONTBARD, Author of “Io 
” &c. Superbly Dlustrated. Royal Svo, cloth, 16s. 
LARGE-PAPER EDITION. strictly limited to 100 copies, 
each numbered and signed by the Author, printed on Japanese 
vellum, THREE GUINEAS each, net. 
“A series of infinitely more vivid and brilliant pictures of 
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PREACHERS OF THE ACE SERIES.—7Zwo New Fol. 
Uniform crown 8vo vols., with Photogravure Portraits, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 


By the Rev. E. J. GOUGH, MA, of 


Dundee.—The RELIGION of the SON of M 


By _ the Rev. J. J. MORLAIS J ONES, of 

CUP of COLD WATER. Welsh 

“ Mr. Morisis. Soe has the fervour of the best th 

eloquence. His book is well worthy to take its place with the 
best of the list.”—Zritish Weekly. 
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LITERATURE. 


Astrophel, and Other Poems. By Algernon 
Charles Swinburne. (Chatto & Windus.) 


Ir must be one of the drawbacks of a high 
poetic fame, that a new volume by Mr. 
Swinburne scarcely seems new in the full 
sense of the term. It is not merely that 
many of these poems have already appeared 
in print and, presumably, have been read 
by all lovers of poetry ; but that the poet is 
so thoroughly, so almost monotonously, true 
to his special manner, his chosen imagery 
and style, that the reader feels almost every 
charm in the book except that of novelty. 
We feel on very familiar ground when we 
read ‘‘ On the South Coast,” ‘“‘ A Swimmer’s 
Dream,” ‘‘ England : an Ode,” ‘‘ The Monu- 
ment of Giordano Bruno.” The noble words 
in honour of Browning (pp. 136-42), of 
Tennyson (pp. 145-52), of the blind poet 
Philip Marston (pp. 157-73) are character- 
istic, in the best sense, of the writer; but 
the circumstances—the ‘‘ great common- 
place” of the death of genius—are hard to 
treat with original force: they have been 
too near men’s hearts for too long to admit 
of it. I am not sure that there is not some- 
thing more unfamiliar, less like the poet’s 
other work, in the wonderful “ Ballad of 
Dead Men’s Bay ” (pp. 214-21) than in any 
other poem in the book. The soulless sea- 
sprite and the ghost of the new-born child 
that died at its birth bewail their lot, each 
envying the other’s, and each learns what 
may lie in the granting of our wishes; 
or 
“* The Lord was ware of the keen twin cry 
And wroth was he to hear. 


“* He's tane the soul of the unsained child 
That fled to death from birth ; 
He’s tane the light of the wan sea wild, 
And bid it burn on earth. 


“* He's given the ghaist of the babe new-born 
Tue gift of the water-sprite, 
To ride on revel from morn to morn 
And roll from night to night. 


“* He’s given the sprite of the wild wan sea 
Tke gift of the new-born man, 
A soul for ever to bide and be 
When the years have filled their span.’ 


And in a year their cry is louder yet, to 
have their old lots restored to them. "But 


“The prayer once heard is as God's own word ‘ 
The doom once dealt abides. 
And ever a cry goes up by day, 
And ever a wail by night ; 
And nae ship comes by the weary bay, 
But her shipmen hear them wail and pray, 
And s e with earthly sight 
The twofold flames of the twin lights play 


Where the sea-banks green and the sea-floods 


grey 
Are proud of peril and fain of 


re 
And the sand quakes ever; an i; 


ill fare they 


Is not this ‘‘ a new shiver ” for us, in desert 
places where the sea and land meet, and 
strange lights seem to twinkle from the 
rocks ? 

But I would not be supposed to imply 
that in the other poems Mr. Swinburne 
has not added something to his more 
familiar style. The finest passage in the 
book—I do not say the finest complete 
poem—seems to me to be the sixth section 
of “ An Autumn Vision”’”—(pp.54-8)—where 
the dawn and development of Shakspere’s 
genius is figured as a sunrise over a& 
tempestuous sea. The dark places, the 
monstrous things, the Regans and Gonerils 
and Iagos, that he contemplated, are terrible 
enough, but not so terrible as his sense of 
love and beauty is triumphant— 


‘* The terror of his giving rose and shone 
Imminent : life had put its likeness on. 
But higher than all its horrent height of shade 
Shone sovereign, seen by light iteelf had made, 
Above the woes of all the world, above 
Life, sin, and death, his myriad-minded love. 
From landward heights whereon the radiance 


leant 
Full-fraught from heaven, intense and imminent, 
To depths wherein the seething strengths of cloud 
Scarce matched the wrath of waves whereon they 
bowed, 
From homeborn pride and kindling love of home 
To the outer skies and seas of fire and foam, 
From splendour soft as dew that sundawn thrills 
To gloom that shudders round the world it fills, 
From midnights murmuring round Titania's ear 
To midnights maddening round the rage of Lear, 
The wonder woven of storm and sun became 
One with the light that lightens from his name. 
The music moving on the sea that felt 
The cations even as snows of springtide 
melt, 
Was blithe as Ariel’s hand or voice might make 
And bid all grief die gladly for its sake. 
And there the soul alive in ear and eye 
That watched the wonders of an hour pass by 
Saw brighter than all stars that heaven in- 
spheres 
The silent splendour of Cordelia’s tears, 
Felt in the whispers of the quickening wind 
‘The radiance of the laugh of Rosalind, 
And heard, in sounds that melt the souls of men 
With love of love, the tune of Imogen.”’ 


It would be difficult to express, with- 
out using language that might appear 
exaggerated, my sense of the beauty of this 
passage; but I have quoted it, also, to 
show the increasing mastery shown by the 
poet over a metre so easily made common- 
place, so easily made stilted. I have 
never felt that elsewhere—in, ¢.g., “Tristram 
of Lyonnesse,” he quite avoided the latter 
fault ; but here, it seems to me, the thing 
is done in perfect measure. 

But if challenged to choose the finest 
complete poem in the book, I should respect- 
fully name ‘‘ A Nympholept.” One turns 
from it instinctively to Browning’s ‘‘ Numpho- 
leptos,” to compare the two poets’ treat- 
ment of the strange ‘‘ possession’? which 
the Greeks named so well. The poems are 
all heaven apart : Browning depicts the utter 
and absolute fascination of the lover before 
the silvery calm of the woman who will 
neither cling to him nor let him go; Mr. 
Swinburne, the hushed and awed sense of 
&@ presence, an immanence of mysterious 
divinity, in the lonely woodland — that 
Panicus terror which we have so vulgarised 
in English by identifying it with mere 
fright. ‘‘ A Nympholept” is a master-piece. 


up, to such an almost agonising point, the 
tension of spiritual emotion : half fear, half 
curiosity, both divine. No single stanza 
can produce even a fraction of the effect of 
the whole ; but here is one as a specimen : 


** What light, what shadow, diviner than dawn 
or night, 
Draws near, makes pause, and again—or I 
dream —draws near ? 
More soft than shadow, more strong than the 
strong sun’s light, 
More pure than moonbeams—yea, but the rays 
run sheer, 
As fire from the sun through the dusk of the 
pinewood, clear 
oe ~ wat yea, but the shadow itself is 


ht 
That the light clothes round with love that is 
one with fear.’’ 


And next to this, perhaps, one might rank 
‘‘Loch Torridon”—or (in quite another 
kind) the lines, ‘‘In Memory of Aurelio 
Saffi,” the triumvir of the Roman Republic 
of 1849— 


** He, who held up the shield and sword of Rome 
Against the ravening brood of recreant France, 
Beside the man of men whom heaven took home 
When earth beheld the spring’s first eyebeams 


glance 
And life and winter seemed alike a trance 
Eighteen years since, in sight of heaven and 
spring 
That saw the soul above all souls take wing, 
He, too, now hears the heaven we hear not sing. 
‘* He, too, now dwells where death is dead, and 
stands 
Where souls like stars exult in life to be ; 
Whence all who linked heroic hearts and hands 
Shine on our sight, and give it strength to see 
What hope makes fair for all whom faith 
makes free.”’ 


Readers of Mr. Swinburne will not, of 
course, find anything novel in this enthu- 
siasm ; but the emoiions of personal friend- 
ship and farewell have rarely found more 
dignified utterance than in the greater part 
of this beautiful poem. I say “the greater 
part”; for I am not sure that the outbreak 
of wrathful satire (p. 178) against the Papal 
Church is in place, in a poem which deserves 
to be exempt from odium theologicum, I 
think one should not curse the devil himself 
—still less any human beings—over the 
open grave of a friend. But, however that 
may be, here at least are words without 
flaw, over a grave worthy of them—Robert 
Browning’s. 

‘¢ He held no dream worth waking: so he raid, 

He who stands now on death’s triumphant 


stee 
auehanel out of life wherein we sleep 
And dream of what he knows and sees, being 
dead, 
But never death for him was dark or dread : 
* Look forth’ he bade the soul, and fear not. 
Weep, 
All ye that trust not in his truth, and keep 
Vain memory’s vision of a vanished head 
As all that lives of all that once was he, 
Save that which lightens from his word: but we, 
Who, seeing the sunset-coloured waters roll, 
Yet know the sun subdued not of the sea, 
Nor weep nor doubt that still the spirit is 


whole, 
And life and death but shadows of the soul.”’ 


One recognises, after reading that, how far 
Hesiod went astray, in the latter part, at all 
events, of his 
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That look upon that light.”’ 


IT cannot think of any other poem that keeps 


E. D. A. Morsweap. 
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Inspiration: Eight Lectures on the Early 
History and Origin of the Doctrine of 
Biblical Inspiration, being the Bampton 


Lectures for 1893. By W. Sanday. 


(Longmans. ) 


Firry years ago there were probably few 
subjects less studied in England than those 
connected with the Canon and the Inspira- 
tion of Scripture. At the very beginning of 
the century Herbert Marsh had called 
attention to many interesting points in the 
history of the Biblical books by his trans- 
lation of Michaelis’s Introduction; and it 
is very remarkable that after this he was 
elected by the divinity graduates at Oam- 
bridge to the Margaret Professorship of 
Divinity—a fact which seems to show that his 
views found a good deal of sympathy in that 
university. But the movement which Marsh 
began hardly survived to the next generation. 
The works of Lessing bearing on this subject, 
which—though brief and fragmentary— 
show a very clear apprehension of the 
oints at issue, were probably hardly known 
in England ; and Coleridge’s Letters on In- 
spiration, which embody many of Lessing’s 
views, were not published until 1840, in the 
very height of the Tractarian ferment, when 
they attracted comparatively little attention. 
In any discussion on the Church the ques- 
tion of the formation and authority of the 
Canon could scarcely fail to appear, but it 
occupied, in fact, no great space in the 
discussions occasioned by the Oxford Move- 
ment; while anything like what is now 
called the ‘‘ Higher Criticism” was utterly 
alien from the thoughts of Newman and 
his followers. They simply passed it by. 
Pusey was, indeed, well acquainted with 
German theology, but he had no sympathy 
with it in its freer aspect. In short, at a 
time which is well within my own recol- 
lection few students of theology knew any- 
thing of the formation of the Canon of 
Scripture; and while everyone accepted the 
doctrine of its inspiration, few inquired very 
particularly what “ inspiration ” implied. 
Now, all this is changed. The “ Higher 
Criticism ” is in the air. No reader of any 
intelligence can avoid it; it meets us not 
only in set treatises and in learned periodi- 
cals, but in ordinary reviews, magazines, 
and newspapers. The genuineness and 
authority of the Sacred Books are discussed 
frankly and openly, and conclusions are 
arrived at which are not always in accord- 
ance with ancient tradition. ‘“ Use and 
Wont” no longer “ guard the portals of 
the house” of Biblical criticism. When 
these things are so, the momentous ques- 
tion can hardly fail to be asked—What 
becomes of the traditional view of the 
inspiration of the Bible? This question 
Prof. Sanday sets himself to answer in the 
learned, lucid, and judicious book before us. 
And the volume is interesting throughout. 
It nowhere suffers from that indescribable 
tedium which arises from the author having 
lost interest in his subject. Tho arrange- 
ment is defended by the author (p. 3); 
nevertheless, I must confess that the third 
Lecture seems to me the natural beginning 
of the book, while Lecture II. appears the 
proper sequel to Lecture V., and Lecture I. 


one who accepts the main conclusions of 
modern criticism on the several Books which 
compose the Bible; but he does not trot 
with unhesitating docility after some German 
guide. 
German learning, he never relinquishes the 
use of his English good sense. Speaking 
oO 
names deservedly carry the greatest weight 
in Eogland,” he says (p. xii.) that 


‘*there are none to whom he is himself more 
indebted ; but he does not wish to impose upon 
his countrymen by the weight of authority 
views which do not seem to be borne out by 
the evidence.”’ 


And again (p. 320) : 


“T yield to no one in admiration for the 
Germans 
their great services, of which I have con- 
tinually availed myself both in these lectures 
and elsewhere. . 
mitted that German criticism has its defects... . 
A book is judged by an unreal and artificial 
standard, the standard of the nineteenth cen- 
tury rather than the first, of Germany rather 


Prof. Sanday’s point of view is that of 


While he makes abundant use of 


f ‘“‘some of the German scholars whose 


or in gratitude to them for 


. . But still it must be ad- 


than of Palestine, of the lamp and the study 
rather than of active life.” 


This is said especially of German criticism 
of the Acts of the Apostles, but it has a 
general application. The Germans are good 
to use, bad to follow: stimulating rather than 
satisfying. In saying this I by no means 
disparage the labours of the ‘‘ advanced ” 
school in Germany. The science of Biblical 
criticism shares the lot of all sciences. In 
astronomy, in geology, in physics, where 
progress is much more readily discerned 
than in criticism, there are ‘“‘ advanced” 
thinkers, who propound views, some of 
which will perhaps in the end be adopted 
by the great body of scientific inquirers, 
while many will fall into oblivion. Those 
which are forgotten by the next generation 
are not lost, for they have in most cases 
done useful work in compelling men of 
science to examine assumptions which may 
have been too hastily made. It is not 
otherwise in the case of Biblical criticism. 
There, too, in the front rank, contending 
theories struggle together, and the fittest 
will no doubt survive; but which is the 
fittest is rarely evident to the generation 
which produced it. And the critics of the 
Bible have, for the most part, the disabili- 
ties as well as the advantages of division of 
labour. They have to deal with problems 
which require for their satisfactory treat- 
ment a breadth of culture, a literary in- 
stinct, an aptitude for combination, a 
soundness of judgment, which are not 
always, or indeed commonly, found in 
specialists. A Lessing is often a better 
guide than a Kuenen or a Holtzmann. 

As Prof. Sanday’s book is an inquiry into 
the inspiration of the Bible, it almost of 
necessity involves the question, What is the 
Bible? How did certain Books come to 
occupy a perfectly unique position in the 
Church? On this question so much light 
has been thrown by recent publications, 
especially by Zahn’s elaborate work on 
the Canon of the New Testament, with 
Harnack’s criticism of it, that it very much 


of a “Canon,” a list, that is, of books of 
——— authority, is one which the 


hristian Church inherited from the Jewish. 
As Prof. Sanday says (p. 4), “‘ The process of 
the forming of a Canon of the New Testa- 
ment is really the process by which the 
writings of the New Testament came to be 
placed on the same footing with those of 
the Old.” He therefore examines in 
Lectures IIT. and IV. the growth of the 
literature; in Lecture V. the formation of 
the collection of Sacred Books which we 
call the Old Testament; and in Lecture II. 
the reception of this collection in the 
Christian Church of the first century. Hoe 
then repeats the same inquiry for the 
New Testament. In Lectures VI. and 
VII. we have described for us the process 
by which the Gospels and Acts, the 
Epistles and the yy came into 
being, and in Lecture I. the growth of a 
Canon of Christian writings in the early 
Church, analogous to the already existin 
Jewish Canon. Lecture VIII. is a gener 
summary of the results arrived at. It will 
be seen that there is in this much more 
than a discussion of the formation of a 
Canon of Scripture. Lectures III., IV., 
VI. and VII. belong rather to the category 
of what is commonly called ‘‘ Introduction” ; 
and I do not know that there is anywhere 
to be found an account of what is now 
commonly believed as to the age and 
authorship of the Sacred Books better 
adapted for the use of intelligent lay people 
than that contained in these Lectures. The 
same may be said of the summary of the 
history of the Canon in Lectures I. and II. 
The conception of Inspiration, of ‘‘ men 
enrapt by the Holy Spirit speaking from 
God,” is also rome | from the most ancient 
times in the Jewish Church. At the time 
of the formation of the Church of Christ the 
Jewish Scriptures were described as “ in- 
spired by God,” and were constantly 
appealed to by our Lord and the Apostles 
as of the highest authority. So it has ever 
been in the Church. And within the first 
two centuries of Christianity the same 
epithets came to be applied to the writings 
which we now call the New Testament. 
But “inspiration” has not been formally 
defined by ecclesiastical authority ; proba- 
bly it admits of no exact definition. Its 
meaning and extent are therefore still sub- 
jects of discussion among theologians. Prof. 
Sanday states thus (p. 127) the leading 
questions regarding it : 

“Tf [the Bible] is the record of a real com- 
munication from God to man, by what processes 
has that communication been made? How 
has the necessary contact between the Spirit of 
God and the spirit of man been established? 
What are its extent and limits? These are the 
questions which we are to set ourselves, so far 
as our analysis will carry us, to answer.” 


It would carry me beyond all reasonable 
limits if I were to attempt to give a0 
account of all the valuable suggestions 
which Prof. Sanday has made on this 
subject: it must suffice to say that he 
is everywhere clear and candid, as Ww® 
as devout and reverent. The leading 
thought which he elaborates is, that w° 





needed the re-examination which the 





to Lecture VIT. 


Bampton Lecturer has given it. The notion 





must not bring our ready-made conception 
of inspiration to the Bible and apply it 98 4 
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test: we must gain our conception of in- 
spiration from the phenomena which the 
Bible itself presents, and we must be con- 
tent with something short of absolute 
definition. In his own words (p. 422): 


‘Few other literatures put forward the claim 
which the Bible puts forward—to be a direct 
communication from God. And there are some 
who would absolutely deny this claim as made 
by any other religion, and absolutely affirm it 
for the Bible. But the one thing which history 
and criticism do disprove is this idea of abso- 
luteness in all its forms. The methods of God’s 
Providence are not of this character: this all 
white, that all black; here nothing but light, 
there nothing but darkness. Even in things 
evil there is a soul of good, and even upon 
things good there is a touch of imperfection.” 


This is sound and wise. The passion for 
defining the indefinite has been in all ages 
of the Church the fruitful parent of heresy. 
It is always those who are least conscious 
of the greatness of a subject who are most 
ready to define it. 

Prof. Sanday tells us in his preface that, 
of the ten months which elapse between the 
election of the Bampton Lecturer and the 
delivery of his first lecture, three were 
rendered useless to him by illness; and 
that his time for preparation was yet 
further curtailed by his holding a ‘‘ double 
office with double duties.’”’ His Lectures 
certainly show no sign of haste or careless- 
ness; such of the very numerous citations 
as I have verified are correct, and bear out 
the statement in the text, which is by no 
means the case with all citations. But it is 
deeply to be regretted that the only chair 
in Oxford which is specially devoted to the 
exegesis of the New Testament should be 
so slenderly endowed that its occupant is 
induced to hold with it a college tutorship 
as a means of increasing his income. 
Another Oxford professorship of exegesis 
is endowed with a canonry in a distant 
cathedral, so that the holder must under- 
take alien—and perhaps distasteful—duties. 
If these anomalies admit of remedy, a 
remedy ought certainly to be applied. 

S. Curermam. 








A Friend of the Queen (Marie Antoinette— 
Count de Fersen). From the French of 
Paul Gaulot. By Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 
(Heinemann.) 


Tiere was distinct room for a Life of Count 
Fersen. Some fifteen years ago, his grand 
nephew, Baron de Klinckowstrim, pub- 
lished two fairly large volumes, containing 
extracts from his ‘ papers ’—fragments 
of a diary, correspondence private and 
diplomatic, letters to and from Marie 
Antoinette—all, or nearly all, of value and 
interest, but constituting rather materials for 
history, Mémoires pour servir, as the French 
say, than an organic book. The Life of 
Count Fersen was still to write. 

And it was a life well worth writing. 
Ee was born on September 4, 1755, of 
a family occupying very high rank in the 
Swedish nobility. At the age of fifteen, 
according to the custom of those days, he 
left home to study arms in foreign countries 
—visited Brunswick, Turin, and Strasburg, 





eame to Paris towards the end of 1773, 
was introduced to Madame la Dauphine, 
passed over to London in the following 
spring, and had the honour of being pre- 
sented to George III. George was very far 
from being the blockhead of Whig tradition, 
but he was no conversationalist. ‘‘ He 
spoke to me,” says Fersen, “though in a 
very low voice, for that’s his custom. As 
he has only three or four subjects of 
conversation, he is afraid people will over- 
hear him asking the same question of 
everyone.” The Queen, Fersen found to be 
‘“‘ very gracious and very amiable, but not 
at all pretty”; nobody, I take it, found 
Queen Charlotte pretty. In the summer 
of 1778 he was back in Paris, and went to 
Versailles to pay his respects to the royal 
family. ‘‘ The Queen, who is charming,” 
he writes to his father, “said when she 
saw me, Ah! this is an old acquaintance.” 
She won his heart. Did he win hers? Of 
course scandal said so, for scandal was ever 
ready to beslime Marie Antoinette. That 
she entertained a very sincere and, in truth, 
a very well deserved regard for the young 
Swedish noble, may at once be admitted. 
He was different from the frivolous ex- 
quisites of the French Court—had perhaps 
less sprightly gifts of manner, but cer- 
tainly possessed much more solid qualities. 
And then he did not appear before her as 
a beggar. Some persons, we are told, 
murmured at the preference which she 
showed to foreigners. ‘‘ How can I help 
it?” she replied, ‘‘ they ask nothing of me.” 
As to this particular foreigner, the Swedish 
ambassador, Count Creutz, wrote to his 
sovereign on April 10, 1779: 


‘‘T must confide to your Majesty that the 
young Count Fersen has been so well received 
by the Queen, that several persons have taken 
umbrage at it. I own that I can’t help 
thinking she had a liking for him: I have seen 
signs of it too certain to be doubted. The 
young Count Fersen has behaved in the matter 
with admirable modesty and reserve, and his 
determination to go to America is specially to 
be commended. By absenting himself he dis- 
arms all dangers, but it evidently required 
firmness beyond his years to resist such an 
attraction. During the last few days before 
his departure, the Queen could not take her 
eyes off him; when she looked at him they 
were full of tears.” 


The ambassador’s own eyes were sharp— 
so sharp that they probably saw more than 
there was to see. But in truth the story 
here told is not hard to read. The young 
fellow conceived a chivalrous affection for 
the beautiful and gracious young Queen— 
she was but twenty-four—-the birth of whose 
first child had only served to whet the 
anger of her enemies. She would have 
been less than woman if she had not 
appreciated a devotion so disinterested and 
pure. But, in such a hostile atmosphere, 
all kindly personal interest, anything like 
real friendship between the two, was scarco 
possible. Calumny stood there argus-eyed 
aud open-mouthed. So Fersen went off, 
as ardent young France was then doing, 
to fight freedom’s battles in North America. 
He remained away, mostly in irksome in- 
activity, but seeing some war service, till 





the summer of 1783. 





On his return to Europe he was well 
received. The French Government, at the 
request of the King of Sweden, conferred 
upon him the appointment of “ proprietary 
colonel” of the regiment entitled Royal 
Suédois, and also gave him a pension of 
20,000 livres—a pension reduced in 1788, 
aud altogether discontinued in 1791. At 
the same time he was holding rank in the 
effective army of Sweden, and thus divided 
his services between the two countries. In 
September, 1789, he was at Valenciennes 
with his regiment, and gives a terrible 
picture of the disorganisation of the French 
army. On the 4th of the following month 
he accompanied the royal family on its dis- 
astrous entry into Paris—he had probably, 
earlier in the day, seen the Queen stand 
forth alone, affronting death, on the balcony 
of Versailles. ‘‘ God preserve me from ever 
seeing again so sad a spectacle as I have 
seen on these two days ””—the 5th and 6th— 
he writes to his father. But sadder days 
and sadder spectacles were yet in store. 
Matters were going from bad to worse. In 
February, 1791, he writes again to his 
father : 


‘‘T am attached to the King and Queen, as, in- 
deed, I ought to be, seeing the very kind manner 
in which they have always treated me, so long 
as they could do so, and I should be odious 
and ungrateful if I abandoned them now that 
they can do nothing for me, and that I have 
the hope of being useful to them. To all the 
marks of kindness they have showered upon 
me, they have added yet another flattering 
distinction: that of con/fidence.”’ 


It was not misplaced. To the day of Marie 
Antoinette’s death he forebore to spend no 
effort, to dare no peril, in her service. It is 
poignant to watch the dark tragedy of her 
end, reflected, as it were, in his memoranda 
and letters. 

M. Gaulot is too prone to regard Fersen’s 
devotion to the Queen as the outcome of a 
vulgar intrigue, and to conclude, when 
passages in the correspondence have been 
obliterated, that the words struck out were 
words of love. This seems to me, I confess, 
to be an entire misconception of the rela- 
tions between the two: a total mis-reading 
of Fersen’s character. We all remember 
that passage of superb eloquence in which 
Burke speaks of the Queen: 


‘Little did I dream that I should have livel 
to see such disasters fallen upon her in a nation 
of gullant men, in a nation of men of honour 
and of cavaliers. I thought ten thousand 
swords must have leaped from their scabbards 
to avenge even a look that threatened her with 
insult. Bat the age of chivalry is gone.” 


Not altogether. It lived on in this Swedish 
noble. 

His own ond was horrible aad tragic. 
He was torn to pieces at Stockholm on 
June 20, 1810, torn t» piecos by the popu- 
lace in some fit of blind and iguorant fury ; 
and died, so itis said, with words of forgive- 
ness on his lips. 

Brilliant as a writer he was not. Extracts 
from his letters, diaries, despatches, are not 
as gems ready for the biographer’s setting. 
But his life is a good one to read. 


Frank T, Manzrazs. 
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The Gypsy Road. By G. A. J, Cole. (Mac- 
millans. ) 

Miss Muriet Dowre has told us of her 
holiday in Galicia, Mrs. Joseph Pennell of 
her holiday in Hungary; and now Mr. Cole 
follows suit with an account of his tour 
upon wheels from Myslowitz round by 
Selmeczbanya (the famous mining centre), 
and back through Bohemia to Coblentz. A 
pleasant journey pleasantly told. But 
where is Myslowitz? Mr. Cole shall say : 


‘*The three great empires meet there with a 
display of parti-coloured posts; and standing 
here in Prussian Silesia we may realise the 
artificiality of modern frontiers, which are no 
longer lines of natural necessity, but of force, 
That narrow strip of meadow acts as a necro- 
mancer’s circle, traced invisibly on the ground : 
the fiercest of spirits may hardly break it 
through. Turning from the Russian woodland, 
we look over into Austria on the right; and, as 
curious strangers, we may ask the people on 
either hand the name of their country and their 
race. ‘We are Poles,’ they answer. Poland 
is a living name upon the frontier: you may 
call it West Galicia or what you will, but one 


country stretches for them from Warsaw to the | 


far Karpathians. Freedom, it may be, on the 
one hand, centralised bondage on the other; 
a enthusiasm or despair be first to break the 
ine?” 

Mr. Cole and his friend, the “ Intellec- 
tual Observer,”’ rode on their bicycles by 
Arvaviralja, ‘‘a name for poets and for 
kings,” across the mountains to Garam- 
Szent-Benedek, which stands on the Hun- 
garian Plain. They then turned west and, 
crossing Moravia, entered Bohemia. For 
the next fifty pages we are in “ untamed 
Bohemia,” until at Eger the bicyclists pass 
the frontier, and ‘“ by a little stream” 
behold the blue and white Bavarian posts. 
The concluding chapter, called ‘‘ The Last 
Divide,” takes us to Coblentz, where our 
journey on the Gipsy Road is brought to a 
close. 

There is no padding in this book: on 
the contrary, when we have read its 
168 pages, we ask for more. We breathe 
the fresh air of heaven as freely as the 
writer did upon his bicycle. Mr. Cole has 
a delightfully breezy style. He has a dis- 
tinct gift for seizing the picturesque and 
placing it before us in the briefest possible 
phrase. But having appreciated the merits 
of the book, we may be permitted to point 
out some of its blemishes. Among these we 
do not reckon its title. It may be a mis- 
nomer; but if we owe to it the charming 
dedication, censure would be ingratitude. 

** The gypsies played ; 
And some remembered how they heard 
Such strains when Kossuth's armies stirred ; 
And some eyes filled with tears, and some 
Smiled at the memories that come 
Like petals from the roses blown.’’ 


Such lines as these are worth a thousand 
correct titles. Mr. Cole is too true an artist 
not to distinguish between gipsy music and 
the gipsy. The one is a poem; the other 
is squalor itself. His only reference, we 
believe, to the Romany is far from flatter. 
ing. ‘We almost tremble,” he says, “ to 
see the spotless Slovak children playing in 
the same roads and sitting on the same 
fence-rails as these veritable imps of dark- 


children running across the grassy slopes, 
when travellers are in sight, to ‘ collies 
scenting a stranger in the Highlands.” 

Mr. Cole is a sound geologist, a charming 
verse writer, and a true artist; but we 
cannot commend his history. The gordian 
knots of history are scarcely to be loosened 
as we jog along — “circulando.” Mr. 
Cole’s history has a suspicious look of being 
picked up from guide books and news- 
papers. What can possess our author not 
to see the distinction between men so dis- 
similar as Klapka and Gorgei ? 

‘On Klapka in Hamburg and Gérgei pen- 
sioned at Klagenfurt, survivors of this bitter 
whirlwind, the mind dwells thoughtfully to- 
day. The one man went on slaying, and is 
for ever fhe ‘hero of Komorn’; the other 
closed the struggle quietly, and is a name one 
does not care to breathe beyond Vienna,” 

“Closing the struggle quietly” is a 
curious synonym for treachery. But our 
bicyclist-moralist is one to whom all soldiers, 
be they Washington or Suvorov, Hoche or 
Napoleon, are equally objectionable. He 
goes on to say: ‘‘ The facts of war are so 
intensely barbarous that a time may come 
when we shall cease to distinguish between 
soldiers.” Further on he again shows his 
prejudices in a characteristic passage : 

‘* Bohemia is just now in the unfortunate stage 
when crime shelters itself behind a national 
policy. It is not always remarked, as Dr. 
Jobnson would say, that criminals, when they 
attack classes rather than individuals, show 
praiseworthy qualities of organisation, and 
should receive at least some of the credit given 
to Cromwell, or Frederick, or Napoleon, in the 
corresponding stages of their careers. The 
successful general, moreover, is supported by 
government funds and a vast majority of 
public favour; your struggling revolutionary 


has not even the aid of a policeman.’ 


Quite so; and if the revolutionary had the 
aid of a policeman, our two friends might 
not have reached their destination as 
smoothly as they did. It is somewhat un- 
grateful to extenuate anarchy while enjoy- 
ing all the advantages of civilisation. But 
Mr. Cole, we feel sure, writes from the 
abundance of a generous heart. To him 
all the world is akin, even the Anarchist. 
Of the political warfare now being waged 
in Bohemia the two bicyclists heard some- 
thing more than the distant rumbling. 
They arrived at Planany and went to the 
best inn. They were told there was no 
room for them. The house was so large 
that it seemed impossible it could be full. 
However, there was no help for it, and they 
turned to the second best inn. Here, too, 
they met with the same refusal, which was 
repeated when they went to the worst inn. 
They then felt that there was something 
underlying this. Fortunately they came 
across an old general merchant, to whom 
they explained that they were English, and 
by whom they were brought back to their old 
acquaintance, the best inn. The moment 


were not Germans his change of attitude 
was instantaneous. 
shall have two beds; you shall have any- 
thing you like—the best room in the house. 
We had taken you for Germans. Natiirlich 
we do not speak German to Germans.” 





ness.” oe also compares, not inaptly, gipsy 





‘We were twenty-eight miles from Prag, 





“c i 
Ob, come im, you | in his quiet way. 


and Bohemia has had seven hundred years 
of German rule. Austria Feliz has not 
always imparted her felicity.” 

The illustrations of Mr. Edmund H. New 
(presumably ‘the Intellectual Observer ’’), 
are to be commended. We welcome this 
little book as an addition to what may he 
called the library of the wayfaring man. 

J. G. O. Mixcur, 








Side Lights. By James Runciman: with 
Memoir by Grant Allen, and Introduction 
by W. T. Stead. (Fisher Unwin.): 


James Runcmman was so unique and dis- 
tinguished a personality, his writing so 
faithful a mirror of his peculiar merit as a 
man, that no apology is needed for the 
publication of this book. Among his 
friends his memory isso certain a possession 
that he scarcely seems to have gone from 
them; and the large numbers to whom his 
vigorous work appealed will be glad to 
have in more permanent form the words of 
their comforter, adviser, and friend. 

In Side Lights, we have Runciman almost 
at his best. Whether we agree, or dis- 
agree, with his opinions and his virile 
criticisms on men and books, it is impossible 
not to be charmed by the man who utters 
them. Nor is it a matter of surprise to us 
that for his old associates the magnetism 
he exercises being of such irresistible 
quality, his very faults take the semblanco 
of virtues. 

Mr. Grant Allen contributes a memoir, 
written with a beautiful restraint and 
sympathy; reminding us that Mr. Allen, 
too, is an artist in words when he chooses. 
Of Mr. Stead’s preface the vigour will be 
cordially recognised ; but there are blemishes 
in the matter of taste and ill-natured 
attacks—directed, apparently, against those 
who do not read Zhe Family Herald—that 
could have been spared very easily. 

James Runciman, the man “of rare 
power and tenderness, and such sadly 
human weakness,” was his own teacher. 
Like so many men who have won a repu- 
tation for themselves in the republic of 
letters, he gained, by indomitable energy 
and perseverance, a foremost place among 
the journalists of his day. His ‘ hack” 
work, even, had about it a quality rarely 
found in ordinary newspaper articles. Born 
at the tiny Northumbrian hamlet of Cress- 
well, he came to Greenwich at eleven, and 
when still quite young, began his career as a 
teacher at the North Shields Ragged School. 
The same strength and determination that 
characterised his literary work, wero pro- 
minent in his methods of teaching and 
keeping order among his scholars. Here 
is an amusing story of him as _ school- 
master, to the recital of which Mr. Allen 
adds that “he tackled journalistic obstacles 





the fact was explained to the host that they | 


in the same spirit.” 

‘*A parent, who fancied he had a grievance, 
burst furiously into the school room one day, 
and startled its quietness with a String of oaths. 
‘ That isn’t how we talk here,’ said Runciman, 
‘Will you step into my 


room, if you have anything to discuss?’ 
Another volley of oaths was the reply, and 
the unwary parent added that he wasn’t 
going out, and nobody could put him out. 
Runciman was not the man to allow such 
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challenge of his authority and prowess to be 
issued before his scholars and to go unanswered. 
Without another word, he took the man by the 
coat collar with one hand, by the most con- 
venient part of his breeches with the other 
hand, carried him to the docr, gave him half 
a dozen admonitory shakings, and chucked him 
down outside. Then he returned and made this 
cool entry in the school log-book :—‘ Father of 
boy —— came into the school to-day, and was 
very disorderly. I carried him out and chastised 
him.’ ” 

There is no doubt that the hardships 
Runciman so bravely endured in early life, 
and the large knowledge of human nature 
and character he acquired as a master 
in a London board school, gave to his 
writings that strong common sense and 
sternly tender sympathy that so distinguishes 
them. In this volume, for example, he 
touches on a variety of topics: on death, 
on letter writing, on books, on the sea, on 
scoundrels, on the hopeless poor; and on 
each subject he writes easily, simply, and 
with a wisdom not to be gained from books. 
Moreover, his intimate relations with the 
lower classes, out of which he was himself 
sprung, and from which his hardly acquired 
culture did not estrange him, made it easy 
for him to write in a manner easily under- 
stood of the simplest. These essays, contri- 
butions to the Family Herald, in which 
journal he acted as “‘ father confessor and 
general director,” were the result of his 
careful study of the sort of advice the 
correspondents to that paper required. 
Had they little or no literary value, they 
would be useful as magnifying glasses 
placed over the mind of a class for whom 
A or, at least, of whom we know, too 
ittle. 

Like all great workers, Runciman’s anger 
against shams is terrible: he refuses to see 
that there is any room in the world for the 
man or woman who desires only “ to exist 
beautifully.” Affectation of every sort was 
the red rag that flaunted him into madness ; 
and literary affectations he despised most of 
all. ‘Weare too clever to be in earnest, 
and the expenditure of earnestness on such 
a subject as literature is regarded as 
evidence of pedantry, or folly, or both.” 
He loved best the older, great, and un- 
affected masters; for modern readers and 
“weary blasé skimmers of books” he has 
scant courtesy. With that penetrating 
insight, which so often enabled him to 
probe to the heart of things without the 
encumbrance of logical formulae, ‘‘ Byron,” 
he says, “is a little out of fashion now, 
alas! and yet what a thinker the man was.” 
And again, “ the flippant devourer of books 
can neither be wise, nor strong, nor useful ; 
and, it is his tribe who have discredited a 
pursuit which once was noble, and of good 
report.” 

There is the same quality of suggestion, 
and the same unerring stroke on the head 
of the nail, in every other topic he touches. 
What could be a wiser saying than this? 

In many respects it is a pars | world ; but 


it might be made better, nobler, finer in 
every quarter, if the poor would only 
recognise wise and silent leaders, and use 
the laws which men have made in order 
to repair the havoc which other men have 


But perhaps the most noticeable attri- 
bute of these papers is their courage. It 
is harder to be a coward after reading the 
‘Little Essay on Failures.” He is con- 
tinually impressing upon his readers that 
the most serene and happy people are those 
who have been “ rte the valley of the 
Shadow of Tribulation.” He is continually 
quoting familiar anecdotes of great men, 
of Gordon, Disraeli, Byron, Napoleon, 
adding a new charm by his manner of 
telling them, to prove the truth of his 
favourite assertion, “no great work has 
ever been done save by those who have met 
with bitter rebuffs and severe trials at the 
beginning of their career.” But his pity 
for those who suffer is evident, constant, 
sincere. 

No work was too mean for Runciman to 
do that was honest work. The fine gentle- 
man of literature would not have found in 
him a pleasant companion. He set himself 
resolutely to do thoroughly whatever came 
to hand, and the result was that many were 
better for having known him. ‘Is your 
great Sheikh dead?” the Arabs asked, on 
hearing that Lord Beaconsfield was no 
more. Runciman’s work may be no per- 
manent addition to the literature of his 
country: it is, perhaps, only glorified 
‘‘ journalese’; but it is better to have done 
as he did than to trickle down the centuries 
in sonnet or rondeau. Among the writers 
of to-day, at any rate, a great Sheikh has 
lately died. 

Percy ADDLESHAW. 








NEW NOVELS. 


By M. Dean. In 2 vols. 


Eve's Apple. 
(Bentley.) 

4A Woman's Whim. By Mrs. Diehl. In 3 
vols. (Hutchinson. ) 


Esther Waters. By George Moore. (Walter 
Scott. ) 


Our Manifold Nature. 
(Heinemann. ) 


A Cluster of Nuts. By Katherine Tynan 
(Mrs. Hinkson). (Lawrence & Bullen.) 


Horace Chase. By Constance Fenimore 
Woolson. (Osgood, McIlvaine & Co.) 


Whiff! By Henry Newill. (Ward & 
Downey.) 


Bestpes possessing really strong interest 
as a story, Hve’s Apple is an excellent 
picture of the manners and events of a 
time when the old nobility of France gave 
way, socially and politically, to the in- 
rushing tide of bourgeois, nouveaux riches, 
and sheer talent as opposed to everything 
else—the time immediately after the first 
acts of the Revolution. The chief persons 
concerned in the story are a fascinating and 
inimitable young girl, Vivienne de Roseam- 
beau; her aunt, the sweet wife of a wicked 
spouse; a neighbouring Duke, in love with 
this unfortunate Jady; Vivienne’s brother 
René; a certain Republican colonel; and 
last, but by no means least, a brilliant, 
— selfish young Republican, Tancred 

alvy. The plot, which is no secondary 
matter, opens with the arrest of Vivienne and 
her brother for a small skit called ‘‘ The Black 


By Sarah Grand. 





made.” 





| Butterfly,” written by one of them and pub- 


lished by the other, and highly offensive 
to the tender susceptibilities of the Republic. 
After this, events, emotions, scenes follow 
one another rapidly, leaving no spaco fcr a 
dull moment between. The reader’s joy or 
anger responds in spite of him to those 
feelings, as they are experienced by the 
people in the book. It is immaterial 
whether the book be true t» history or not : 
it is at any rate true to human nature, and 
to those fine specimens of it that were to be 
found among the /aute nobilité evon in 
that stilted and artificial time. And true it 
also is to the ironies and pitifulnesses of 
life, as they occur in wise and simple, in 
fine folk and plain. But perhaps a less 
exigent writer would have given that 
gallant and upright soldier, Olivier St. 
Mandé, one moment of gratification. 


The true flavour of the fruit in 4 Woman's 
Whim has no forerunning promise in the 
early chapters. A rather stereotyped aris- 
tocratic widow, ‘‘a revolting daughter” (by 
name Teresa), a clergyman who dominates 
the mother and would like to dominate the 
daughter too, a lover who ‘ traverses” the 
shrubbery in his hurry to find his Teresa, 
are not inviting. But by-and-by, when 
Teresa has got her way and gone to town 
to study for the operatic stage, you find 
new characters drawn for you with decided 
skill and insight into the ways of men. 
Later still come scenes of real passion and 
passages of some power. Perhaps there is 
everywhere a little too much insistence on 
trifles. One might be trusted to remember 
from time to time that Teresa’s plaits were 
golden, and that her lover’s face was dark 
and handsome. But these small things 
will not prevent the enjoyment of a genuine 
romance of love and fate by readers who 
prefer that kind of fiction, and do not care 
for much character-moulding. Though 
Teresa is the heroine, and well drawn after 
her kind, the men are the strongest feature 
in the book in the way of delineation. 
Lord Himley, who ‘discovers’ tenors and 
prime donne, the oily Lora, and the hand- 
some, gifted, and withal honourable Alfieri, 
are distinctly good. 


Esther Waters is a strong book—strong as 
a piece of portraiture, and as a picture of 
unromantic life among a class avoided by 
the ordinary novelist. Mr. George Moore 
has always taken his own way in the matter 
of subject and mode of treatment, and his 
way has sometimes run counter to the 
prevailing taste. Here, again, he has gone 
according to his own liking, and in this 
instance he has clearly vindicated his choice 
by fidelity of workmanship and excellence 
of motive. There was nothing extra- 
ordinary in Esther’s career. It was just 
such a life as any domestic servant may 
have to live in one’s own town and street. 
Nor had Esther any hand in the shaping 
of her fate. It all happened to her 
because she chanced to be what and where 
she was. A grain’s weight in the balance 
at the beginning might have made a vast 
difference; but though life is full of chunces, 
its certainties are terrible. Following Esther 
through her varied experiences—squalid 
for the most part, and almost unrelieved 








by any gleam or breath of real gladness 
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—one marvels at the intimate description 
by which they are all made so intensely 
actual. Whether Mr. Moore depicts the 
little cook-and-butler-ruled oligarchy of a 
better-class kitchen; or the patient toil-worn 
existence that is lived by suffering women 
in the houses of the coarser poor; or the 
hopes, and fears, and anxieties of racing 
men, gentle and common, with their train 
of * bookies” and betting men and boys; 
or the routine and callousness of hospital 
life; or the somewhat grim righteousness 
of the Plymouth Brethren—in all he writes 
with knowledge vivified by sympathy, and 
sympathy directed to the ends of art. But 
in the name of art one is bound to add that 
here and there a truer sense of proportion 
would have ensured a more powerful effect. 
There are many details that could weli have 
beon spared—details which detract from the 
weight or prominence of larger interests. 


A sort of protesting preface, which surely 
cannot apply to more than the first two 
stories in the volume, opens Our Manifold 
Nature. But Sarah Grand need not con- 
cern herself overmuch about editorial limi- 
tations and the obliquities of critics. Her 
chief subject—the true emancipation of 
women—she has so effectually made her 
own that it will advance in her hands, 
Whatever the outer barbarian may say. 
The creator of Ideala and Evadne is no 
mere story-teller. Her men and women, 
more especially perhaps her women, are 
anything but puppets. They all help 
forward that work of cleansing, clearing, 
uplifting, and strengthening the place and 
part of women in the family and in society 
which has so long needed to be done. 
Viction is better able to further this work 
than any other form of literature, and the 
first two or three of these stories are material 
aids toit. But,despite Sarah Grand’s protest, 
one feels that Evangeline’s final attempt at 
effect—in ‘‘ The Yellow Leaf’’—was foreign 
to her nature. Eugenia, the heroine of the 
next story, is an admirable type of girl: 
healthy in mind and body, honest with 
herself (a rare virtue) and to all the world. 
The bewilderment and final discomfiture 
of Brinkhampton, the worn-out man of 
fashion, who thinks to recruit his fortune 
and rehabilitate himself by graciously 
taking Eugenia to wife, are excellently 
well managed. Of the other stories, “‘ Ah 
Man” is good, and ‘ Boomellen,” a small 
slap at heredity, is rather striking. 


Charming, tender, haunting—these are 
the words that best describe one’s impres- 
sions of Mrs. Hinkson’s Cluster of Nuts— 
sketches, as she calls them, among her own 
people, 

‘* Kindly Irish of the Irish, 
Neither Saxon nor Italian.’’ 


There is no plot in any of the stories, but 
each is a graceful and tender outline of 
some phase of Irish character. The child- 
like gaiety and equally childlike surrender 
to sorrow, the selfless love, the unscephisti- 
cation, which are all characteristic of the 
Irish peasantry where the agitator has not 
wrought his work among them, fill the book 
with a strange fascination from cover to 
cover. Pathetic most of the stories are : some 


a sharp and sudden sadness. ‘‘ Shameen” 
and ‘‘A Spoilt Priest” are examples of the 
latter kind. Shameon was poor and thrift- 
less, and he came of a bad race on his 
father’s side. The story is told by an old- 
time lover of his mother, and could there 
be a truer Irish note than his explanation 
of the cause of her death ? 

‘*They said it was consumption she died of, 
my brown little girl; but it wasn’t, it was 
silent contimpt. When she found out what he 
[Shameen’s father] was an’ she had adored him, 
the love went back on her heart an’ killed her.” 
The exquisite brevity and truth of this one 
little sketch is remarkable, even among so 
many cthersthat charm. ‘ A Spoilt Priest” 
tells of a young man whose iron-hearted 
mother forced him into the priesthood, and 
how he fell in love and tried for once to 
oppose her will—with what result Mrs. 
Hinkson’s own words alone can show. 


Of studies of women the late Miss Wool- 
son’s J/orace Chase is full, and they are all 
good. From ‘“ His Grand,” the still young 
and elegant mother of grown-up children, 
and the meek Miss Billy, who languishes 
in vain for the senator Achilles Larue, to 
the stern sculptress who cultivates the art 
of smoking on principle, and Lilian Kip, 
the ‘‘sweet fool”—the woman -born to 
marry, who has already disposed of two 
husbands and makes her adieus to the 
reader hand in hand with the next, and to 
the heroine herself—there is not one whom 
you could wish away or wish better drawn. 
The men are also well described, but they 
do not live as the women do. The fine 
reserve with which the character of the 
self-made Horace Chae is drawn is ad- 
mirable. Not one word of praise or blame 
does the writer give him, and it is only at 
the end that his true nobleness shines 
suddenly out, and he stands revealed—an 
honourable, high-souled man, money-getter 
though he was. As a story pure and simple 
the book is too long, and in parts there is 
too much detail; but where the scene is 
stirring, the writing becomes terse, and no 
effect is frittered away by minuteness. 


The morals of Vhifs are irreproachable 
—which is saying much in these days—but 
the style and punctuation are very faulty. 
These defects are, in some degree, atoned 
for by more or less humour, and by a 
certain amount of dramatic skill in the last 
of the stories. GrorGcE CoTTERELL. 





SOME BOOKS ON ANCIENT HISTORY. 


Ancient Ships. By Cecil Torr. (Cambridge: 
The University Press.) It is not inappropriate 
that the histcrian of Rhodes should write about 
ships, and the present volume is but an instal- 
ment of a larger work which Mr. Torr has in 
preparation, a history of ancient shipping 
between 1000 B.c. and 1000A.p. The character 
of the ships themselves makes a convenient 
section, and may well be published separately. 
Even as a separate section the topic 
is full of interest. The vivid realism of Mr. 
Kipling’s ‘‘ Finest Story in the World” can 
hardly be expected in a treatise where every 
sentence has to be guarded and every 
page is full of the technical terms of dead 
languages ; but Mr. Torr writes with clearness 
and vivacity, and he keeps well in sight those 
sources of interest which spring from dealing 





of his subject with history. The history of 
Mediterranean lands can never be long for- 
gotten by one who studies ancient shipping, 
and Mr. Torr is laying the foundation of a 
very important contribution to the under- 
standing of the great naval struggles 
which determined who should be the master of 
Mediterranean waters. That oars should 
be ‘the characteristic instruments of naviga- 
tion” was due to the nature of that sea; and 
even when ‘‘ the nations of Western Europe 
filled the Mediterranean with sailing vessels of 
the types they had devised for voyages on the 
ocean,” oars were still employed on large 
Mediterranean vessels, and galleys driven by 
slaves were in use almost till the days of steam. 
Another thing which stimulates interest in 
ancient ships is the obscurity of some of the 
problems connected with their structure. Mr. 
Torr has taken the right road in trying to 
solve these problems by going back to the 
original authorities and trusting to no modern 
writer. The moderns have slavishly copied 
each other, and it was necessary that texts 
and drawings bearing on ships should be 
verified. Mr. Torr’s own illustrations seem to 
be very careful copies of ancient designs, and 
it is refreshing to think how many hereditary 
errors have now been eliminated from the 
subject. Mr. Torr begins with the oars, their 
number and ordering, and he has probably 
said all which in the present state of our know- 
ledge it is safe to say about the arrangement of 
the banks. He is wisely cautious about a 
perplexed matter; but still perhaps he gocs too 
far in combining a passage of Orosius (6.19) 
with one of Plutarch (ant 64), and concluding 
that Orosius allowsa foot of freeboard for each 
bank of oars. Orosius may have done so, but 
it is not clear; and the inferred distribution 
would hardly give room for the rowers. Their 
comfort would, of course, be little considered, 
but they must have had room to move to the 
best advantage. Moreover, the inference ex- 
cludes the possibility of some of the oars being 
worked from the decks, or from a projecting 
gallery along the ship’s sides. We really know 
so little for certain that we cannot say this was 
not done. From the dimensions, tonnage, and 
materials of the vessels, Mr. Torr goes on to 
the structure of the hull and to that very 
important weapon of offence, the ram. Like 
modern ships of war, a trireme was liable to 
have its ram spoiled by use. The shock of 
collision wrenched the ram off, and started the 
timbers. The ram had a wooden core, sheathed 
with bronze, and perhaps a more solid weapon 
would have worked better, but it hardly rests 
with moderns to say. We are not sure that 
the scandit aeratas vitiosa naves cura and neque 
decedit aerata triremi cura of Horace should be 
referred to this structure. It seems to bea ques- 
tion of the rich man’s yacht, and what have 
yachts to do with rams? Mr. Torr makes 4 
practical suggestion here (pp. ix., 63) : 


**The ancients saw their way to . . . reinfcrce 
the ram by a series of auxiliary rams above, which 
not only increased the damage to an enemy, but 
also protected the stem from being crushed against 
her sides. Such devices as these, which proved of 
service in antiquity, would certainly be worth a 
trial on modern ships.’’ 

Next come anchors, cables, steering-gear, and 
rigging. ‘‘ In every age and every district of 
the ancient world the method of rigging ships 
was substantially the same.” Military tops 
are represented on the masts of Egyptian and 
Asiatic war-ships of about 1000 B.c. (Figs. 6-5), 
and reappear on Byzantine war-ships; but in 
Greek and Roman vessels of war the masts 
were lowered during an engagement, and 
therefore no military tops were carried. The 
various types of ships are carefully distin- 
guished by Mr. Torr (Appendix), and technical 








in a vague and undisturbing way, some with 





with practical things and from the connexion 





terms of their structure are explained. The terms 
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of manoeuvring are, we suppose, reserved for 
another part of the work. The footnotes quote 
authorities in full. The careless reader who 
passes by the notes will lose quite half of the 
value of the book: they contain so much 
matter and such wealth of literary illustration, 
and clear up sO many passages in our texts. 
In a note on p. 71 there is a curious suggestion 
about Lucian’s Verae Historiae, 1,42, kat yap 
&yxipus e@xpaito peyddas, dadrlvas, Kaprepats — 
‘‘ Apparently, some metal was known as jados, 
for idAwos cannot here refer to glass.” But is 
it not only Lucian’s fun? Excellent as the 
notes are, one or two little points slip out of 
sight between them and the text, and are not 
cleared up. For instance, what is a carchesium ? 
Mr. Torr has much to say about it, and the 
reader may make a shrewd guess at what the 
word means, but we cannot find that it is 
actually explained anywhere. But, take it on 
the whole, Mr. Torr’s essay is as useful as it is 
interesting. He has read for his subject widely 
and decided judiciously, having, apparently, 
practical knowledge of seamanship. We look 
forward to his wider work. 


Gesammelte Abhandlungen. Von E. Cartius. 
Band I. (Berlin: Hertz; London: Williams 
& Norgate.) Every lover of the study of 
antiquity must welcome the republication in 
convenient form of those essays of Prof. Curtius 
which deal with old Greek life. It would not 
be easy to find elsewhere a collection of papers 
on classical subjects so various, so profound, 
and so interesting; and some of the essays at 
least have not till to-day been easy to come at. 
It does not need the preface, with the remark 
that the author wishes to see his essays col- 
lected ‘“‘before he ends his day’s work,” to 
recommend them to all who take any interest in 
his topics. The studies here reprinted have not 
been altered, except occasionally in form. The 
collection falls into four parts. Part A, 
‘‘ Antiquarian Essays,” begins with the account 
of Greek roads and road-making, originally 
published in 1854. This paper is really wider 
than its title, broadening out into a great deal 
of cognate matter, on inns and on other aids 
to peaceful intercourse. Among other pe ssages 
incidentally cited and explained is the Frogs of 
Aristophanes, 113, where the word é«rpords has 
given some trouble. Prof. Curtius explains it, 
with great probability, as combining two 
senses : it is the spot where a road branches off 
from the main road, and where (also) the way 
is widened so that carriages could wait and pass 
each other—something analogous, we suppose, 
to the metals doubled here and there on our 
tramways. Another essay in this group is on 
the water supply of Greek towns. But the 
anthor’s knowledge overflows, like the springs 
he writes of, and we have to thank him for 
much side-information. He points out how 
astonishingly much the Greeks knew of their 
Own springs and rivers, comparing, as they did, 
remote waters in temperature, colour, or taste : 
how Pausanias ignores the mountains, but 
lingers by the streams and fountains of his 
route. All this information Prof. Curtius seems 
to have rediscovered or combined. But the 
essay would be one-sided if taken alone. It 
must be read along with a paper in Part B, 
“History and Topography of Hellas,” on the 
dykes and dams of the Minyai (1892). Water 
was @ foe as well as a friend to the Greeks; 
and when we think of Phaedrus and the 
llissos we must remember too the floods of 
Lake Copais. The task of draining this lake 
has been entrusted to a French company; and 
the work, which promises economic results in 
the future, has already disclosed a system of 
ancient earthworks and canals above and below 
ground, which speaks of a great state in ancient 
times. That state was, no doubt, Orchomenos, 
and K. O, Miiller’s speculations on the Minyai 
are in part verified. The works are of peculiar 


interest as being works of peace, whereas 
fortified places are of far more  snnee dD occur- 
rence on the sites of ancient life in South 
Europe. Legend would have it that Herakles 
stopped the channels and drowned out the 
people of Orchomenos; and now we know 
that there really was a great water-system, 
and may infer that the hostility of Thebes 
struck a deadly blow at the prosperity of her 
neighbours. The whole thing is illustrated 
by a good coloured map. No one paper shows 
Prof. Curtius’ high literary gifts better than 
the picturesque account of Ephesian history 
and politics, part of which, at least, our 
readers will have seen in Altertum und Gegen- 
wart. Group C is given up to Attica and 
the studies out of which the author’s Stadtges- 
chichte von Athen grew. The three essays of 
Group D are contributions to ‘‘ Greek 
Onomatology,” and deal with the names of 
promontories, rivers, and persons. The pro- 
found significance which attached to a name 
is illustrated from a hundred points of view, 
and with a wealth of material which soon turns 
what seemed trivial or fanciful into solid fact, 
by incorporating it as one member of an 
enormous series. But we are not sure that we 
quite seize the author’s thought, when he draws 
our attention to ‘‘a Dorieus as leading the 
anti-Athenian party at Thurii, an Athenagoras 
heading the Athenian party in Syracuse.” 
The names were, of course, appropriate to the 
roles; but either the connexion was accidental, 
or the insinuation must be that the men were 
made leaders for their names’ sake. But it 
would be pushing a principle—or a super- 
stition—rather far to take for the sake of an 
omen leaders (not mere figure-heads) whom 
you would otherwise not select. 


Essai sur le Réegne de VEmpereur Domitien, 
par Stéphane Gsell. (Paris: Thorin.) Notvery 
much has hitherto been done toward making a 
reasonable and probable portrait of Domitian. 
Partly because the anecdotes of Suetonius and 
the rhetoric of Juvenal have had the first 
start, partly because the other evidence for 
Dowitian’s reign is scanty and unsatisfac- 
tory, it has been found difficult to recon- 
struct the image of the man and of his 
administration, The facts that a good deal of 
the evidence is poetry; that the witnesses are 
hostile; that Domitian’s name was chiselled out 
of inscriptions; and that he bore the same 
names (T. Flavius) as his father and brother, 
have made it hard to get at the truth about 
him and to distinguish his acts from those of 
other Flavian rulers. Still, the acc:imulation 
of epigraphic evidence has enabled us to go 
further than was possible for Imhof, writing in 
1857. Schiller was in possession of many more 
constitutional facts, and M. Gsell has worked 
out yet more fully the political and adminis- 
trative sides of the portrait. The reign of 
Domitian was very important to the constitu- 
tional history of the early Roman empire. The 
principate, ‘‘an extraordi magistracy 
assisted by a sovereign assembly” (the senate) 
had to be transformed into ‘‘an absolute 
monarchy, supplied with administrative 
institutions,” and ‘‘the reign of Domitian 
marks an important date in this transformation 
of the dyarchy into a monarchy.” Not only 
did the emperor take to himself that power of 
filing up the senate which (as Mommsen 
shows) really made the dyarchy illusory, but 
he also encroached in various ways on the 
rights of the senate and the magistrates. It 
may seem a small thing that he transferred the 
revenues which the aqueducts brought in from 
the aerarium to himself: but then he, too, put 
curatores in charge of the finances of Italian 
towns, and thereby weakened the general 
authority of the senate over Italy. The 
importance of these acts is cumulative. More+ 








over, Domitian accepted titles which proclaimed 
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him a master anda god. The reasons for his 
encroachment, M. Gsell tells us, were two—(1) 
Domitian saw the incapacity of the senatorial 
aristocracy, a motive not discreditable to him; 
but also (2) his character was “ proud, jealous, 
and misanthropic.” Atallevents, hedidthe work 
of degrading the senate thoroughly, and, on his 
death, that body was incapable of resuming its 
old place: the best men had been executed, 
and the rest had no experience of public affairs. 
The senate had been too strong for Domitian to 
crush it or set it aside at one blow; hence a 
long struggle and bad blood, and Domitian was 
driven into underhand ways (even poisor) of 
disposing of his rivals. This is M. Gsell’s 
theory of the reign: it fits many of the facts; 
parallels could befoundforit; and yet we are not 
convinced of its soundness. We might believe 
that there was a struggle between two opposed 
forces and that Domitian took underhand 
means and perpetrated judicial murder, if we 
could see that there really was any check on his 
power, anything which he could not do openly, 
any real strength in the senate. But when did 
he or any other of the earliest emperors after 
Augustus wish for anything within the empire 
which he could not have or could not do? 
This is our difficulty about the dyarchy theory. 
But, given its base or assumptions, M. Gsell has 
deduced history from it with great skill and 
clearness; on such other aspects of Domitian’s 
principate as admit of verification he has 
collected, sorted, and explained the material 
with all desirable fulness and precision. The 
chronology becomes clearer under his hands. 
We can see all that is known of Domitian as 
the builder, as the giver of games, the religious 
restorer and persecutor. His careful super- 
vision of provincial government is duly recog- 
nised, though we can hardly admit that he 
‘* watched better over the administration of the 
provinces than Nerva did, who wished to humour 
the senatorial aristocracy.’”’ Nerva’s govern- 
ment was too short for any such generalisation. 
M. Gesell enumerates the delatores of the period 
and traces their careers; but it is curious how 
little we know of the confidential advisers of 
the emperors. They cannot have been 
ordinary men, for the meaning of much 
of what they advised has only been seen 
of late years. But what we miss most in the 
present essay is the character side of Domitian’s 
portrait. He has a curious public record, and 
we want to know what manner of man he was. 
The Caesars, from the Dictator to (say) Severus 
Alexander, offer for study a series of very 
fascinating and difficult personalities, and we 
should have welcomed the judgment on one of 
them of so conscientious and minute a student 
as M. Gsell. Ifa man be lord of a state or of 
a world, his character makes history. M. 
Beulé did something towards lifting Domitian 
out of the list of impossible or unmeaning 
tyrants, when he declared that shame made 
him fierce and need rapacious, that his failure 
to obtain real military honours embittered his 
life. M. Gsell gives a rather uncertain sound 
as to whether he deserved any military honours 
at all (C. vi.—by the way, p. 231, on the wars 
of Domitian, seems to confuse the left bank of 
the Danube with the right). There remains, 
too, the possibility that Domitian’s nature was 
poisoned by jealousy of his brother Titus, in 
whose favour he was dethroned and sent back 
almosttochildhood after he had tasted the sweets 

of power. M. Gsell, ina passage quoted before, 

admits jealousy as a factor in Domitian’s 

character, but he does not work the subject 

out. Also, nothing is said of the emperor’s 

non-Italian (or at least Celtic) ancestry, and 

yet crossings of races are perhaps seldom 

without effect oncharacter. But, on the whole, 

no student of Roman history can afford to 

overlook M. Gsell’s reading of le Regne de 





VEmpereur Domitien. 
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NOTES AND NEWS. 


THE representatives in this country of Mr. 
R. L. Stevenson have made arrangements to 
issue a collected edition of his works, which 
have hitherto been produced by different pub- 
lisbers and in various forms. The total number 
cf volumes will amount to twenty, subdivided 
into sections, such as Travels and Excursions, 
Tales and Fantasies, &c.; and the volumes in 
each section will be numbered separately, so as 
to allow of the addition of any future works. 
It is proposed to include articles and papers 
not hitherto published in a collected form, 
such as: JT'he Pentland Rising (1866); ‘‘ The 
Philosophy of an Umbrella,” written in college 
days; the suppressed ‘‘ Amateur Emigrant” 
(1880), giving the author’s experiences in the 
steerage of an American liner; and mauy 
unsigned contributions to the Portfolio. Mr. 
Stevenson is himself revising and re-arranging 
these miscellaneous papers, though the actual 
publication will be under the supervision of his 
friend, Mr. Sidney Colvin. With the exception 
of some frontispieces, including an etched por- 
trait of the author by Mr. W. Hole, it is 
intended that the books shall be printed with- 
out embellishment, but with the best materials 
and workmanship that modern resources can 
supply. A special paper is being made, with 
Rk. L. 8S. for watermark on each page; and it 
may be that an_ entirely new type 
will be cut. The size will be a moderately 
large octavo, about 6 by 9 inches; and the 
binding will be in plain cloth (with paper 
back-titles), resembling in ruddy hue the forty- 
eight-volume edition of the Waverley Novels. 
The public subscription will be limited to one 
thousand copies, each guaranteed by the 
signature of Mr. Charles Baxter, of Edinburgh, 
to whom Kidnapped was dedicated. The 
printers chosen for the work are Messrs. T. & 
A. Constable; the London agents are Messrs. 
Chatte & Windus. 
volume will be ready for issue by October. 


Messrs. Rrivineron, Perctvar & Co. 
announce for early issue 7'he Publishing House 
of Rivington from 1711, reprinted from various 
cources, and edited by Mr. Septimus Rivington, 
illustrated with facsimiles of title pages, «c., 
of the earliest publications of the firm, in 1715 
and 1720, and with portraits of some of the 
former members. 


Mr. T. BAiLey SAuNDERs will shortly pub- 
lish, through Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
a Life of James Macpherson. The volunie con- 
tains an account of the publication and influence 
of the Ossianic poems, and the full story of 
Macpherscn’s famous quarrel with Dr. Johnson. 
The greater number of the letters, never 
previously printed, have been kindly supplied 
by the Marquess of Abergavenny, and some are 
from MSS. in the British Museum; while much 
of the information is from hitherto unpublished 
matter. A photogravure of the portrait by 
Romney forms the frontispiece. 


Messrs, IspisteR & Co., Limrrep, will 
— next week The Message of Israel, by 
ulia Wedgwood. The volume comes as a 
supplement to ‘‘The Moral Ideal,” in which, 
a few years ago, Miss Wedgwood delineated 
the spiritual development of the chief nations 
of antiquity ; and its direct object is to show 
the degree to which the moral purport of the 
Old Testament is made more clear and in- 
telligible when read in the light of recent 
Biblical criticism. 


A VOLUME of political and social essays will 
be published by Messrs. Hodder Brothers in 
a fow days, under the title of The New Party, 
edited by Mr. Andrew Reid. The contributors 
include the Dean of Winchester, Mr. Grant 
Allen, Mr. Robert Blatchford (the literary 
leader of the labour party in the North), the 





It is hoped that the first | 


Rev. Charles Marson, the Rev. Dr. Robert 
Horton, the Rev. Philip Wicksteed, Mr. Keir 
Hardie, Dr. Alfred Russel Wallace, and Mr. 
William Tirebuck. Poems are contributed by 
the Hon. Roden Noel, Mr. R. Le Gallienne, and 
Mr. Walter Crane. The latter has also designed 
a frontispiece, entitled ‘‘The New Era.” 
Women are represented by Sarah Grand, Evelyn 
Pyne, Miss Margaret McMillan, and Miss 
Frances Hicks. 


Mr. Henry J. DraveE will publish early 
next week Lord Rosebery, his Words and his 
Work, by Mr. Arthur Wallace, a journalist who 
has closely studied Lord Rosebery’s career for 
twelve years past. Mr. Wallace treats his 
subject in six different capacities: (1) as man ; 
(2) as Radical; (3) as Municipalist; (4) as 
Home Ruler; (5) as Imperial Federationist ; 
(6) as Foreign Minister and Premier. The 
book will be bound in primrose cloth, and will 
contain a portrait specially drawn by Mr. 
F. C. Gould. 


In Mr. Fred. A. McKenzie’s forthcoming 
book, entitled Sober by Act of Parliament, 
which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. expect 
to have ready for publication by the end of 
the month, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain defines his 
attitude on the compensation question. He 
has always maintained that dispossessed 
publicans are entitled to a reasonable recom- 
pense, but his ideas of what is reasonable have 
been considerably modified within the last few 
years. In 1876, when advocating the buying 
up of public-houses in order that municipal 
drink shops might be started, he proposed that 
the licensed victuallers should have their rights 
valued at five years’ purchase, based on the 
average profits of the previous three years. 

‘‘ Further consideration has convinced me,’’ he 
now writes, ‘‘that the method of compensation 


| proposed by me in 1876 would not be the best 





guide to a fair settlement, and that it would be 
impossible to ignore the iuterests of other persons 
beside the licensed holder. I think now that the 
best way would be to submit all claims to an 
official arbitrator, who would be instructed to give 
for the property such sum as would be given by a 
willing buyer tc a willing seller: in other words, 
the fair market price.” 


Mr. Davip Nutr will publish immediately 
The Lore of Laili and Majnin, a second edition 
of James Atkinson’s translation from the 
Persian, edited by his son, Canon Atkinson, of 
Bolton; The Jesuits in China and the Legation 
of Cardinal de Tournon, by Canon R. C. 
Jenkins; Flowers from a Persian Garden, by 
W. A. Clouston, second and cheaper edition ; 
The Didache and the Apostolic Constitutions, by 
the Rev. C. H. Hoole; Songs and Sagas of the 
Norsemen, by Albany F. Major; and Children’s 
Singing Games, collected, edited, and annotated 
by Alice Bertha Gomme, pictured in black and 
white by Winifred Smith. 


Mr. WILttAM HEINEMANN will publish in 
the course of the next few months an English 
edition of Dr. Max Nordau’s Entartung. 


A NEW novel in three volumes, by Mr. 
W. Carlton Dawe, entitled The Currency 
Girl, will be published by Messrs. Ward & 
Downey on May 28. The book depicts the 
Australian life of many years ago, when 
‘*Currency People” was the name given to 
those settlers who had been convicts. 


A NOVEL, by Miss Meg Dyan, entitled A// in 
a Man’s Keeping, will be issued in a few days 
by Messrs. W. H. Allen & Co. 


Mr. W. P. RyYAn, author of ‘‘The Irish 
Literary Revival,” is preparing for early pub- 
lication a volume of Irish stories and sketches, 
humorous and legendary, which will appear 
under the title of The Starlight through the 
Thatch. ; 
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Messrs. JARROLD & Sons, having purchased 
the copyright in Mr. Fergus Hume’s 7'i¢ 
Mystery of a Hansom Cab, will shortly publish 
a revised edition, in cloth, uniform with his 
recent work, ‘‘The Mystery of Landy Court.” 


Mr. T. E. HELLER is preparing an annotated 
edition of the new Evening Continuation 
School Code, modelled on his edition of the 
Code for Day Schools. It will be published by 
Messrs. Bemrose & Sons. 


SoME important additions to Transatlantic 
magazine literature may be shortly expected. 
Mr. J. M. Stoddart, well known from his long 
connexion with the firm of Messrs. Lippincctt, 
has been visiting London and Paris with the 
view of arranging for the publication in 
America and England of a monthly magazine 
and a quarterly review; and he promises to 
preserve British authors’ rights in the United 
States without any trouble or expense to them. 


Mme. OLGA Novixorr, better known per- 
haps as O. K., will contribute to} the June 
number of the New Review ‘‘Some Reminis- 
cences of Kinglake,” which are calculated to 
throw a pleasant light upon the character of 
the historian. 


THE June number of Folk-Lore will contain 
the following articles: ‘‘ Saga Growth, with 
special reference to Egil’s Saga,” by Mr. F. 
York Powell; ‘‘St. Nicholas and Artemis,” 
by Prof. E. Anichkof, of St. Petersburg; ‘‘ The 
Roman van Walewein,” by Prof. W. P. Ker; 
“The Problem of Diffusion,” a rejoinder, by 
Mr. Joseph Jacobs. 


A SPECIAL meeting of the Library Associa- 
tion of the United Kingdom will be held at the 
Royal Colonial Institute, Northumberland- 
avenue, on Tuesday, May 29, when the librarian, 
Mr. James R. Boosé, will read a paper on 
‘“* The Library of the Royal Colonial Institute.” 


On Monday next, Messrs. Sotheby will sell a 
collection of autograph letters and historical 
documents. Most of them are by English men 
of letters, politicians, and kings; but we may 
specially mention an important letter of George 
Washington, and a series of antiquarian com- 
munications addressed to Sir Ralph Thoresby. 


On Thursday, the same firm begin dispersing 
the library of the late Frederick Burgess, of 
Finchley, the sale of which will occupy four 
days. Mr. B ss was well known as an 
enthusiastic collector of first editions of Byron 
and Leigh Hunt, of Dickens and Thackeray, 
of Ruskin, of books illustrated by Cruiksbanuk, 
of playbills and works relating to the stage, 
and especially of those additionally illustrated. 


ANOTHER auction fixed for Thursday is that 
of the entire stock of linguistic works of Franz 
Thimm & Co., late of Brook-street, the auc- 
tioneers in this case being Messrs. Puttick « 
Simpson. The works and copyrights are in all 
stages: MSS. ready for the press, moulds and 
stereos, sheets in quires, and bound copies. A 
few bibliographical works and Shaksperiana 
are included. 








UNIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


Tue following is the list of those upon whom 
honorary degrees are to be conferred at Cam- 
bridge: The Duke of York, Mr. Alexander 
Peckover (lord lieutenant of Cambridgeshire), 
the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, Earl 
Cathcart, Sir John Thorold, Sir Dighton 
Probyn, Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. Albert Pell, 
Sir. J. B. Lawes, and Sir Joseph Gilbert. For 
the two last mentioned the degree is that of 
Doctor in Science. It will be observed that 
most of the names have been chosen in view of 
the forthcoming show at Cambridge of the 
Royal Agricultural Society. 


In Congregation at Oxford next Tuesday, 
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two forms of statute will be promulgated, 
uniting the Rawlinsonian chair of Anglo-Saxon 
with the Merton chair of English, and creating 
anew professorship of English, to be paid partly 
out of the emoluments of the Merton chair. 
The duties of the new professor will be to 
“‘ give lectures and instruction on the history of 
English literature during and since the period 
of Chaucer, on the works of approved English 
authors, and on the principles of literary 
criticism’; while, at the same time, the 
subject of the Merton chair is to be restricted 
to “‘the history of the English language, and 
the history of English literature down to and 
during the period of Chaucer.” 


Pror. Sayce, Prof. Margoliouth, and Prof. 
A. A. Macdonell have been appointed to 
represent the University of Oxford at the 
International Congress of Orientalists, to be 
held at Geneva during September. 


Pror. Robinson ELuis_ delivered his 
inaugural lecture, as Corpus professor of Latin, 
at Oxford, on Thursday of this week, his 
subject being ‘‘ The Fables of Phaedrus.” 


Tue delegates of the common university fund 
at Oxford have re-appointed Mr. T. Raleigh to 
be reader in English law, and Dr. A. Neubauer 
to be reader in Rabbinical literature. 


Tue following have been elected honorary 
fellows at Trinity College, Oxford: Prof. 
Robinson Ellis, Mr. James Bryce, and Prof. 
A. V. Dicey. Mr. Bryce was formerly a scholar ; 
the other two vacated fellowships on their 
appointment to professorial chairs. 


Tue Conington prize at Oxford has been 
awarded to Mr. W. J. Woodhouse, of 
Queen’s, for a Dissertation on ‘“‘The Geo- 
graphy, Topography, and Antiquities of 
Aetolix.” The only previous winners of 
this prize, which is offered every third year 
for a dissertation on some subject appertaining 
to classical learning, are Prof. Cook Wilson 
and Mr. F. Haverfield. 


Ar the general meeting of the Cambridge 
Philological Society, held on Thursday of this 
week, Prof. H. Sidgwick was to communicate 
‘‘ Conjectures on the Constitutional History of 
Athens, 593-579 Bc.” 

In connexion with the organised visit of 
Americans to England known as the Old 
Country Pilgrimage, Prof. Max Miiller was to 
deliver a lecture at Mansfield College, Oxford, 
on Saturday afternoon, upon “The World’s 
Parliament of Religions.” 


_ Pror. MACALISTER was to read a paper in the 

library of the Divinity School at Cambridge, 

on Friday evening of this week, upon “ The 

oo of Sacrifice in the Ancient Egyptian 
ulture,”’ 


Ar the fifty-fourth annual meeting of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society, held last week, 
Mr. W. M. Faweett, of Jesus, was elected 
president, in succession to Mr. F. J. H. Jenkin- 
son; and the following were elected honorary 
members: Lord Stanmore, Dr. E. B. Tylor, 
and Mrs. Walter Kidmore Foster. 


THE University of Oxford has made grants 
of books printed at the Clarendon Press, of the 
value of _£25 in sheets, to each of the following 
public libraries :—Carlisle, Bermondsey, Saore- 
ditch, Hertford, Oldbury, Gravesend, York, 
Brentford, Barking, and Wednesbury. 


AN important decision affecting the govern- 
ment not only of Queen’s College, Cork, but 
also of the Belfast and Galway Colleges, was 
delivered at Cork last Thursday by Mr. Justice 
Miclenes, who presided over the Court of 
es The president of the college {Mr. 
Slattery) had claimed the right of vetoing all 
resolutions of the governing body. The other 
members of the council appealed, with the 





result that the visitors declared that the 
president has no such power, and that he is 
simply the authenticating machine of the 
council. The visitors held that all the troubles 
in the college had sprung from the claim of 
veto put forward by the president; they also 
ordered him to restore to the registrar all 
college documents in his possession, and to 
always — a deputy in his absence, as 
required by statute. 








OBITUARY. 
EDMUND YATES. 


THouGcH Edmund Yates—who died a week ago, 
aged sixty-two years—had countless friends, he 
had also, as it seems, acquaintances who dis- 
_ of him; and there has been time, 
already, for the appearance of at least one 
able, scornful, and highly ‘‘ superior” article, 
in which he has been represented as merely the 
prophet of Society, as one who attained to 
celebrity by assiduous attention to his 
‘‘patrons,” and as a gentleman who, whether 
he had known Society or not, would in any 
case have said his prayers with his face turned 
towards Mayfair. All this is really a some- 
what grotesque misrepresentation of a man of 
varied and generous character; and it takes 
little count of the abilities—the strong common 
sense, the finished courtesy, the healthy and 
ever-present sense of humour—which distin- 
guished the author of Broken to Harness, and 
the part-creator of the WVorld newspaper. Mr. 
Yates was, in truth, one of the most honour- 
able and brilliant figures alike of the elder 
generation of literary men, in himself a deeply 
interesting link between the great generation 
of Dickens and Thackeray and the generation 
of to-day. He was vitally interested in the 
excellence of literary work; and his own, even 
in that which was, of necessity, but the journal- 
ism of the hour, never fell below a high level. 
If his longer novels, full as they are of 
unmistakable good qualities, were not of the 
first rank, that was because, to an order of 
mind continually receptive of all that is passing 
around it, the wuvre de longue haleine is less 
congenial than the briefer effort. For the 
big work, if it is to be of the finest quality, a 
measure of seclusion and detachment is indis- 
pensable; and seclusion and mental detachment 
were never welcome to Mr. Yates. But his 
work, whatever it was, was always executed 
with a craftsman’s finish, with the savoir faire 
of a man of the world, and with the bonhomie 
of the essentially ‘‘ good fellow.” He was the 
representative of all the better side of personal 
journalism. It was sagacious and not un- 
chivalrous in his hands. He was graphic, 
vivid, forcible—he never willingly wounded 
the worthy ; and it is true to say that hardly 
ever was he trivial. The honour of journalism 
—blended of late years so entirely with litera- 
ture, that nearly every man of real mark in 
literature is called upon to perform something 
or other in journalism—was singularly dear to 
him. Had he lived, it may be that in the 
future he wou!d not have written anything so 
fresh as to reveal qualities hitherto unsuspected. 
At sixty-two a man can scarcely be asked 
to display to us a fresh side. Yet Edmund 
Yates was valued for that which he had done, 
and for that which he was. And his death is a 


genuine loss. 
F. W. 





A GRANDSON OF KOLOKOTRONES. 


Ir may interest thosereaders of the ACADEMY who 
have given attention to the history of Modern 
Greece, to learn that a grandson of the “ Old 
Man of the Morea”—as a celebrated Klepht, 
subsequently a general in the War of Inde- 
pendence, was called—has lately died at Athens. 





The deceased, Theodore Gennaios Koloko- 
tronés, who thus bore the names of his sire and 
of his grandsire, was the son of that brave youth 
who so distinguished himself in the war, that 
by common consent his baptismal name of 
Giannios (John) was changed into that of 
Gennaios (valiant). I have alluded to the 
great affection, the almost womanly tenderness, 
that the old chief bore to this heroic boy in 
my Introduction to his Autobiography (Fisher 
Unwin). 

The Kolokotronés just dead, though in the 
army, never had an opportunity of showing 
if he inherited any of the military ability pos- 
sessed by his father and grandfather. He is 
described, by those who knew him, to have 
been an ardent patriot and a sincere friend, 
By a singvlar self-effacement, he wished to owe 
nothing to the name of Kolokotronés—“ Atv 
0éAw,” he said, “‘ v& we &yarodv &s KoAokotpévn ?— 
and therefore he adopted the name of Phalez, 
and under that pseudonym was a constant 
contributor to the papers, and also gave from 
the slender resources of his purse whenever the 
needs of his countrymen demanded any aid. 
The voluntary abdication of a great patro- 
nymic is unusual, especially when he who has 
aright to bear it is as proud of it as the late 
Theodore Gennaios Kolokotroné¢s, in his inmost 
heart, seems to have been. His having done 
so, however, appears to me to be a justification 
of the government for sending no representa- 
tive to his funeral, upon which omission some of 
the Athenian papers have commented severely, 

EvizaBbETtH M. Epmonps, 








MAGAZINES AND REVIEWS. 


The new number of Mind strikes one as rather 
dry. There is a notable absence of psychology 
from the bill of fare. Mr. Bosanquet’s article 
on “The Nature of Aesthetic Emotion,” which 
looks at first’ to be psychological, is, in truth, an 
attempt to mark off aesthetic from other emotions 
by reference to the writer’s well-known view of 
the expansive function of beauty. The article is, 
however, well written and suggestive, if only as 
showing how the feelings of ordinary humanity 
compose themselves when fuund in the new 
and strange entourage of an intellectual con- 
sciousness subtilised to the utmost by the 
Hegelian discipline. The other articles—on “ Free- 
dom, Responsibility, and Punishment,” by J. H. 
Hyslop ; on “ Time, and the Hegelian Dialectic,” 
by J. E. McTaggart; and on “ Reflective Con- 
sciousness,” by Shadworth H. Hodgson—are a 
little heavy and wanting in freshness alike of 
ideas and of mode of treatment. 


The second number of The Psychological Review 
gives us a study on “ The Psychological Stand- 
point,” by Prof. J. S. Fullerton, who thinks that 
there lurks a contradiction in psychology, in so 
far as it starts with the idea of outer objects 
(acting on the organism), and at the same time 
seeks to explain the growth of the mental repre- 
sentative of the object (the percept). But the 
writer hardly succeeds in establishing his point. 
The psychologist has to distinguish between the 
external thing, exciting in some sense, and the 
individual mind’s apprehension of it. The 
development of the latter is his special business ; 
and he ha; to do with the other only as entering 
into the series of events which conditions the 
psychical states of the individual. What may 
be the relation of the individual’s percept to this 
assumed external acting on his sensibility, does 
not come within the psychological purview at 
all, but has to be handed over to philosophy. 
The writer then goes on to show once more how 
Prof. W. James’s brilliant book teems with 
contradictions. The American laboratories con- 
tribute some interesting researches, and the 
reviews show that our cousins are patriotically 
determined to make the most of their own 
scientific productions. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


“ \MOURETTE.” 
Bedford College, London: May 8, 1894, 
James I., in his description of the appearance 
of the Lady Jane Beaufort in the Kingis Quair, 
mentions that she wore “on hir hede a chaplet 
fresch of hewe, off plumys,” and then follows 
this well-known stanza, which offers two diffi- 
culties. The poet says the chaplet of plumes 
was— 
“Full of quaking spangis, bryght as gold 
Forgit of schap like to the amorettis 
So new, so fresch, so plesant to behold, 
The plumys eke like to the floure-ionettis 
And other of schap like to the floure-ionettis. 
And, above all this, there was, well I wote, 
Beautee eneuch to mak a world to dote,’’ 


The meaning of the word “amorettis,” in the 
second line, has hitherto been uncertain ; and the 
fifth line is evidently corrupt at its close, due to 
contamination with the preceding line. The 
word “amorettis” occurs with what seems like a 
similar meaning in Fragment A of the Romaunt 
of the Rose (I. 892). 


‘** For nought y-clad in silk was he 
But al in floures and flourettes 
Y-painted al with amorettes; 
And with lozenges and scochouns 
With briddes, libardes and lyouns,”’ etc. 


which corresponds with ll. 882 ff. in Meon’s 
edition of the French text, the meaning not 
being quite clear— 
“Tl n’avoit pas robe de soie 

Ains avoit robe de floretes 

Fete par fines amoretes, 

A lozenges, i escuciaus, 

A oiselés, 4 lionciaus,” &c. 


Prof. Skeat has suggested “love-knots” as 
the meaning of the word in both the English 
passages ; and on his authority Murray’s Dic- 
tionary quotes both passages with this interpre- 
tation under the article “ amoret,” a sweetheart, 
an amorous girl. But though this will make sense 
in the Romaunt, it can scarcely be said to do so 
in the Kingis Quair. I would suggest that the 
word in question is the French “amourette” 
(subs. fem.), which Cotgrave gives with the mean- 
ings :— 


“The grasse tearmed, Quakers and Shakers, or 
quaking grasse,” 


and which Dr. Murray also gives with one quota- 
tion—viz., Petiver (Phil. Trans.) xxiii., in 1702 : 
“Each squamose head resembling those of the 
common amourets—i.e., love-grass or quaking- 
grass (Briza-media).” 1t will be at once apparent 
why the delicate stalk of grass, with its trembling 
heart-shaped pendants got the name of amourette, 


James described the plumed head-dress of his 
lady-love as partly consisting of “ quaking spangis 
. . . of schap like to the amorettis.” It is also 
clear, I think, that this was the plant in the 
mind of the translator of the Romaunt; but I 
should perhaps mention that this line is not in 
the Glasgow MS, though it isin Thynne. Of 
the French original I am not so certain, and am 
inclined to think that here, as in ]. 4569 and 
1, 4755 of the English version, the word means, 
as Skeat remarks, “ young girls, sweethearts.” 

If this suggested interpretation of “ amourettis” 
in the Kingis Quair be granted, and if it be 
remembered that the “ flowre-ionette,’’ or the 
great St. John’s-wort flower, has a central group 
of plume-like stamens, it becomes pretty evident 
that the word underlying the corrupt “ floare- 
ionettis” of the next line is the name of some 
flower or plant which rhymes with “ ionettis,” 
and is suitable in shape to form part of this chaplet 
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of plumes. I feel that Prof. Skeat’s suggested 


“round crokettis” is, for these reasons, impos- 
sible. 





love-gras*, and quaking-grass, and why King | 


if not the right reading, “ floure-burnettis.” The 
word “burnett” seems to have been applied 
indiscriminately in the Middle Ages to a number 
of plants not belonging to the same genus, but 
possessing certain superficial similarities. The 
name was, however, very frequently used for 
what is now called the “great burnet” or “ wild 
burnet” (Sanguisorba officinalis), the minute 
flowers of which grow in a sort of spheroidal 
ball at the top of a long stalk. The plants, of 
course, got their name from the colour of the 
flowers ; but the “great burnet” has projecting 
fluffy yellow stamens which make tbis the pre- 
dominant colour of the bull. Hence all three 
flowers making up the chaplet of plumes were 
of one colour. I think the form of the 
flower is suitable to the general sense of the 
stanza ; and I would point out that, if the right 
reading be “ floure-burnettis,” or something like 
it, the cause of the contamination with the line 
above at once becomes clear. 
H. Frank Hearn. 








DANTE’S ‘‘SECONDA MORTE.” 
London: May 19, 1894. 


The interpretation of Dante’s ‘‘seconda 
morte,” in favour of which Mr. Paget Toynbee 
quotes Boethius, is supported by Vittoria 
Colonna’s sonnet to Bembo, who had neglected 
to celebrate her deceased husband :— 


** Unkind was Fortune, who forbad the rays 
Of my great Sun your kindling soul to smite, 
For thus in perpetuity more bright 
Your fame had been, more glorious his praise. 


‘* His memory, exalted in your lays, 
Envy of ancient time, our time's delight, 
Secure by you had shunned, in Time's despite, 
The second death, that on the spirit preys. 


** Tf in my bosom might infuséd be 
My ardour, or my pen as yours inspired, 
Great as the dead should be the elegy. 
But now I fear lest Heaven with wrath be fired 
Toward you, for overmuch humility ; 
Toward me, who have too daringly aspired.” 


R. GARNETT. 








‘*OLD HAILEYBURY.” 
Ventnor, Isle of Wight: May 19, 1994. 

While thanking Mr. H. G. Keene, C.I.E., in 
the name of the contributors to the Memorials 
of Old Haileybury College, for his notice of 
that work in to-day’s ACADEMY, I crave per- 
mission to point out that I am not the editor 
of the volume (as might be inferred from 
his notice), but only of my own portion. Nor 
am I responsible for any part except my own. 
This will be clear to any one who will take the 
trouble to read the first sentence of the preface. 
or to glance at the title-page. Another 
volume might well be published, giving bio- 
graphical sketches of every eminent Haileybury 
civilian, including the names mentioned by Mr. 
Keene and Mr. Keene himself; but it would 
probably be as impossible to find any one editor 
for it, as it was for the present volume. 

M. Monier WILLIAMS. 








‘‘ PERSEPHONE AND OTHER POEMS.” 
Hampstead: May 23, 1994. 

Will you allow me to state in your columns 
that, since the publication of my book, /rse- 
phone and other Poems (Sampson Low), it has 
come to my knowledge that the title had been 
used in 1884 by Miss L. M. Little. As my 
book is already in circulation, Miss Little has 
been good enough to give me permission to 
retain the title in question. 





I would suggest, as at any rate a possible | 


Kate McCosn CLArk. 
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APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEE. 


funpay, May 27. 7.30 p.m. Ethical :** Wordsworth,” by the 

Rev. P. H. Wicksteed. 3 

Mospar, May 28, 2.90 p.m. Geographical: Anniversary 
eeting. 

5p.m. Hellenic: ‘A Greek Head in the Possession 

of Me T, H. Ward,” by Miss Eugenie Sellers: ‘The 


Paintings of Panaenus,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner. 
Turspay, May 29, 8 p.m. yal Institution: ‘‘ The Modern 


icroseope,” IT., by the Rev. W. H. Dallinger. 
ea y “ Mr WA. Wills oe 
i a ad . W. je 
eT, Engineers : Annual Meeting. 


General ig 
8 p.m. rai =a =: “The Library of the 
Colonial Institute.” by Mr. J. R. Boosé. 
,, May 31, 3 p.m. Royal Institution: “‘ Egyptian 
a fat Tr, by Prof. Flinders Petrie. 
8 £0 p.m. 
Farpay, prods 1, 8 p.m. Philological : “The Deponent Verb 
in Old Irish,” by Prof. J. , 
u ae, Royal Institution: ‘*The Work of Hertz, 
by Prof. Oliver Lodge. 
gurvanax, June 2.83pm. Royal Institution: “‘The Stage 
and Society.” IT., by Mr. R. W. Lowe. ‘ 
4pm. Z : “Sketches in Geographical Dis- 
tribution,” III., by Mr. F. E. Beddard. 





SCIENCE. 


TWO ICELANDIC BOOKS. 


Otte Brudstykker af den aeldste Saga om Olaf 
den Hellige. Dr. Gustav Storm. Med fac- 
similer, (Christiania.) This is one of those 
excellent little —— which for lucidity, con- 
cise phrasing, and ingenious use of material are 
models of their kind, and recall the best tradi- 
tions of Northern scholarship. Dr. Storm gives 
zinc-process facsimiles founded on photographs 
of six fragments from a lost vellum of 1230-40 
(Nouv. Arch. Mem. frag. 52), and two from a 
lost Icelandic vellum of the middle of the four- 
teenth century (A.M. 325. iv. a. quarto), which 
copied the MS. whence the other fragments 
came. The subject of these fragments is the 
Life of St. Olave; and, as Dr. Storm holds, they 
belong to the oldest form of this Life, of which 
the well-known MS. A.M. 61 is a copy; Bergs- 
bok and Flateyar-b0ék iii., containing a later 
recension, which owes its origin to Styrme ; and 
the legendary saga being another copy some- 
what abridged of this edition of Styrme’s. 
The ‘oldest form” was compiled in Iceland 
between 1155 and 1180, Styrme’s edition also 
in Iceland, probably in 1229, and the legendary 
saga made in Norway, near Throndheim, shortly 
after 1250. The importance of these conclu- 
sions towards the criticism of the Kings’ Lives 
of Norway is obvious. The facsimiles are clear 
and useful, and being pretty distinctly dated, 
are the more welcome. 


Ordfirradet i de dilsta Isliinska Handskrifterna, 
leksikaliskt ock gramatiskt ordnat, af Dr. 
Ludvig Larsson. (Lund : H. Miller.) Follow- 
ing the excellent example set by Mr. Sweet’s 
Oldest English Texts, Dr. Larsson has taken 
in hand the Oldest Icelandic Texts, using 
Rimubegla (1180) and its glosses ; the Reykholt 
Church charter; the Homily-book (1140-50) ; 
and the Homily fragments (A.M. 237); the 
Saints’ Lives (A.M. 645-1200; the Law section 
(A.M. 315, fol. D); Physiologus (1150); Eluci- 
darius (1130); and Placidus-drapa. From all 
these early MSS. he has compiled an elaborate 
and careful glossary of the twelfth-century 
Icelandic speech, of about 400 pages, double 
columns quarto, with alphabetic lists of foreign 
names and words, and a useful and handy 

grammatic register,” in which names, verbs, 
and adjectives are classified according to 
origin, somewhat on the model of the lists 
in Vigfisson’s Dittionary. The trouble and 
time lavished on this Glossary would have 
been grudged by most English scholars ; 
but if the work has been well done—and, 
so far as we have been able to test it, this 
Mec seer to be the or By we never 

one again. If other old fragments 
of twelfth-century Icelandic vellums turn up, 
and we must not expect many, their vocables 








can easily be added to this well-arranged book, 
which supplies the phonetician, the philologue, 
and the student of literature with a firm basis 
for investigation. The ne restricted 
character of the vocabulary of these old texts, 
so largely based on foreign Latin sources, will 
of course render the fuller dictionary indis- 
pensable; but Dr. Larsson’s book should take 
its due place on the shelf beside Grein, and 
Sweet, and Schmidt, and the Lexicons of 
Homer, and of the Tragedians, of Cicero and 
of Tacitus, as treasure-houses of a particular 
era and use of a classic tongue. And though 
it is true that words, bare words, are but a 
‘‘very fantastical banquet,”’ there is always 
plenty of profit in such an ‘‘ alms-basket” of 
them as Dr. Larsson and his enterprising 
publisher have offered to the learned world. 
Moreover, if normalising there is to be in handy 
editions of old Icelandic texts, it is obvious 
that it would be better to take this twelfth- 
century glossary as a basis rather than thir- 
teenth- or fourteenth-century MSS. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


PROF. ASA GRAY. 
Washington, D.C. : April 28, 1894. 


In the AcapEmy of April 7 is a very kindly 
— of the Life and Letters of Prof. Asa 

Tay. 

Tt is stated that he was the son of a small 
farmer and tanner of Massachusetts; whereas, 
in point of fact, he was born in Oneida County, 
New York. A parallel statement would be 
that Hugh Miller was the son of a Staffordshire 
miner. 

But a more serious error lies in saying that 
Gray’s accession to the Darwinian doctrine 
was especially valuable as that of a “ pupil 
and friend of Agassiz.” Dr. Gray had estab- 
lished his reputation as an authority in botany 
—a branch which never was a speciality of 
Agassiz at all—full ten years before the latter 
visited America. He was appointed p.ofessor 
of natural history, and director of the Botanic 
Garden at Harvard College, in 1842; Agassiz 
did not come to Cambridge till 1846. In no 
sense was Gray a pupil of his friend. In fact, 
his adhesion to the Darwinian theory was 
remarkable, because Agassiz did not cordially 
accept it ; and herein, as in everything, Gray’s 
scientific views and work were remarkable for 


their complete independency. 
WILLIAM EVERETT. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


THE following fifteen candidates have been 
selected by the council for election into the 
Royal Society: Mi. W. Bateson, of St John’s 
College, Cambridge, author of Materials for 
the Study of Variation; Mr. G. A. Boulenger, 
assistant in the Zoological Department of the 
British Museum; Dr. J. R. Bradford, of 
University College, London; Mr. H. L. 
Callendar, lecturer on physics at Trinity 
College, Cambridge; Mr. W. W. Cheyne, of 
King’s College, London; Mr. R. E. Froude, 
Superintendent of the Admiralty Fxperimental 
Works; Prof. M. J. M. Hill, of University 
College, London; Prof. J. Viriamu Jones, of 
Cardiff; Mr. A. E. H. Love, lecturer on 
mathematics at St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Mr. R. Lydekker, formerly on the Geological 
Survey of India; Mr. F. C. Penrose, surveyor 
to the fabric of St. Paul’s Cathedral; Dr. D. H. 
Scott, keeper of the Jodrell Laboratory at 
Kew; the Rev. F. J. Smith, Millard lecturer on 
experimental mechanics at Trinity College, 
Oxfora; Mr. J. W. Swan, the electrical 


inventor; and Mr. V. H. Veley, lecturer on 
chemistry at University College, Oxford. 





Tue Friday evening discourse at the Royal 
Institution on June 1 will be delivered by 
Prof. Oliver Lodge, upon ‘‘The Work of 
Hertz.” 

THE anviversary meeting of the Royal 
Geographical Society is to be held on a sm 
next, at 2.30 p.m., in the hall of the University 
of London, Burlington Gardens, when the 
president, Mr. Clements R. Markham, will 
deliver an address and the medals will be 
presented. The annual dinner of members 
of the society and their friends will be held 
the same evening at the Hotel Metropole. 


THE annual general meeting of the Institu- 
tion of Civil Engineers will be held on Tuesday 
next, at 25, Great George-street, to receive the 
report of the council and to elect officers for 
the ensuing year. 

THE advances made in the study of geology 
since 1878 have rendered necessary the pub- 
lication of a sixth edition of the late Sir 
Andrew Ramsay’s manual for students on Zhe 
Physical Geology and Geography of Great 
Britain, revised by Mr. Horace B. Woodward, 
of the Geological Survey. The editor, 
while sparing no effort to bring the work 
abreast of the latest information, has found 
that the sagacity of most of Sir Andrew’s 
theories has been amply proved by time. 
The work, accompanied by a_ corrected 
form of the small coloured map which appeared 
in the fifth edition, will very shortly be issued 
by Mr. Edward Stanford. 

At the annual general meeting of the British 
Ornithologists’ Union, it was agreed that a 
new series of the Zbis should be commenced in 
1895 with the thirty-seventh volume, under 
the editorship of Dr. P, L. Sclater and Mr. 
Howard Saunders, 





REPORTS OF SOCIETIES. 
Currton SxHaksperE Socrety.—(Saturday, April 28.) 
Miss M. Caruanrine Smiru in the chair.—The Rev. 
H. P. Stokes read a paper on ‘‘ The Latin play of 
** Richardus Tertius,’ ’’ which was written by Dr. 
Thomas Legge, Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Cambridge, and was acted at St. John’s College 
in 1579. Several MSS. of it exist, and the play was 
printed by the old Shakspere Society, and in 
Haziitt’s ‘‘Shakspere Library.’’ The copy in 
Emmanuel Oollege, Cambridge, has a list of the 
Johnian students who sustained the various parts. 
The tragedy is in three divisions (‘‘ actiones’’ as 
they are called) intended for three different 
evenings. Each ‘‘actio’’ has a prologue and an 
epilogue, and is divided into five ‘‘ actus.” It 
is written in trimester iambics, with one or 
two songs or choruses in dimeter iambics. There 
are some interesting marginal stage-directions, 
long lists of dramatis personae before each 
“actus,” and curious addenda as to pro- 
cessions and stage properties at the conclusion 
of each part. The play proceeds upon the lines of 
the popular and traditional history of Richard 
Orookback, and includes, in dumb - show, a 
penance-scene of Shore’s wife. St. John’s, 
where the play was first acted, seems at that 
period to have excelled both in the splendour of 
its preparations and in the quality of its acting. 
Roger Ascham says that ‘*the refectory of St. 
John’s College Hall, Cambridge, exceeds itself 
when furnished at Christmas with its apparatus for 
acting plays.” It wasin St. Jobn’s Hall, it may 
be mentioned, that, in the closing year of the great 
‘Tudor (Queen, there was enacted the celebrated 
‘* Return from Parnassus.”” Many details of the 
biography of Dr. Legge, and of the persons who 
acted in his play, were given.—Mr. 8. L. Gwynn 
read ‘*A Note on Oolley Cibber's Version of 
‘Richard I1I.’’? Everybody who has seen the 
version acted, knows that the listener’s mind is 
continually racked to know where in Shakspere 
he has got to. It would be therefore tedious to 
enumerate in dctail its many changes and missions, 
But in face of the signiticant fact that Cibber's 
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version holds the stage, one may fairly bestow a 
little consideration upon it. Its aim was to 
simplify and condense: interest is concentrated 
throughout on the single person of Gloster. The 
first act shows the killing of Henry, the second 
gives the wooing of Anne and the death of Edward. 
In the third, Gloster, by the help of Buckingham, 
paves his way to the throne ; and the fourth makes 
his crime culminate in the murder of the princes, 
hot-foot upon which come the tidings of invasion ; 
and the fifth act, as in Shakspere, marks his fall 
attended with every circumstance of horror. How 
much is omitted here one can best state by saying 
that the parts of Clarence, Margaret, and King 
Edward do not appear. Thus is sacrificed the 
speech of Clarence, than which nothing in Shaks- 
pere is more famous, and the scene, no way 
inferior to it, where the dying Edward repents of 
his brother’s death. Yet these two are almost a 
less sacrifice than the terrible personality of 
Margaret. Nothing so strongly marks Gloster’s 
ascendancy as his power to dominate even her. 
Yet there can be no denial of the fact that 
Shakspere perplexes and dazes his audience with 
all the mass of his effort. Oolley Cibber aims 
merely at finding in the story of Richard means to 
keep an audience amused for three hours. 
Shakspere wants to cram into a three hours’ repre- 
sentation what Dumas would give in three volumes— 
a picture of the whole mass of conflicting aims, am- 
bitions, characters, and crimes that weltered together 
at the English court. The marvellous wrangle in the 
ante-chamber of the dying king is like Dumas at 
his best ; and Shakspere, like Dumas, will leave 
out nothing. Oonscious of the strength of his 
episodes, he overlays and obscures the central 
design, regardless of frail humanity. In reading 
we accept him gladly ; but upon the stage man in 
all ages has demanded a certain unity and clear- 
ness of idea. Further, Shakspere aimed beyond 
Dumas in this. Not only did he want to give life 
to the lesser characters and crowd his canvas with 
subordinate struggling groups, but he is writing 
poetry throughout; he cannot be content to make 
Buckingham adroit, he must make him eloquent 
with the eloquence of poetry in his speech to the 
Mayor. Possibly Elizabethan audiences may have 
hed a quicker ear for poetry than we have; they 
were accustomed to take in their ideas through the 
mind rather than through the eyes, and poetry 
spoken may have given them more pleasure than 
it does us. Possibly the truth is that one never 
hears pootry spoken on the stage except 
what one knows by heart of Shakspere, and 
we might like new ie if we heard it. Any- 
how, the fact is indisputable, that to us poetry 
does not produce the same effect spoken as read: 
hardly any critic will judge of verse by the ear 
alone. How far then was Cibber justified in con- 
structing out of Shakspere’s overwhelming plenty 
a simpler and more lucid story, that should present 
the person of Gloster merely and leave the back- 
ground insignificant, and omit such stuff as 
deserves its place in the background merely for its 
poetical merit, such as is notably the death-scene 
of Clarence. He is justified in the abstract, and 
fully justified in making Shakspere possible. The 
conditions of dramatic effect were not understood 
or valued in Shakspere’s time, and it is easy to 
imagine how his ghost might clap its hands over 
the mechanism of a play by ou. Once those 
conditions are realised by audiences as well as 
writers, dramatists who wilfully disregard them 
have not any more claim to recognition as 
dramatists than ts who disregard the law 
of metre. We demand that a drama should 
be clear and dramatic, just as we say that 
a metre must have rhythm and harmony; 
and several of Shakspere’s plays are con- 
fused and frequently tedious for representation. 
There are no fixed laws to prevent innovation ; 
but, once an art has arrived at a certain perfection, 
is cannot tolerate work that falls short of that 
perfection: to demand for a modern dramatist the 
license that Shakespere took is as reasonable as for 
a would-be Academician to draw like Fra Angelico. 
In a limited sense Colley Cibber knew more about 
dramatic art than Shakspere, just as in a sense Mr. 
Morsley draws better than Angelico ; and in either 
case the older master would be immensely 
impressed no doubt with the progress. But Colley 
Cibber was, on the whole, a very bad writer, a 
man of execrable taste ; and so, while we may com- 





mend his simplifying or even altering the business 
of the play (in the final conflict scene noticeably), 
we cannot tolerate his additions and his en.enda- 
tions.—Miss Katharine G. Blake read a paper on 
**Richard of Gloster,’’ referring to his sensitive 
pain at his own ugliness, his consummate 
hypocrisy, his notable wit, his clever acting, and 
his extraordi wers of fascination. He is 
not like the h tes who deceive themselves : to 
himself he is sincere. Yet when danger ap- 
proaches, he proves vacillating and contradictory 
as the weakest might be, and full of suspicion of 
faithlessness in his followers. This last would be 
the natural outcome of his own treachery, and, 
indeed, proves itself well founded. A nature so 
cruel and so 
their fears. Towards the end this wretch proves 
himself human’; for, in the awful consciousness of 
his own guilt, the terrible thought comes that no 
man loves him, no soul will pity his fall. And so, 
with terror and Hell in his mind, he hurries out of 
life.—Miss Louisa Mary Davies in a paper entitled 
** Rue, with a difference,’’ considered the characters 
of the two murderersin Richard III. These are an 
illustration of the oft-told truth, that toa whole 
souled artist no part of his work is trivial or mean. 
The two ruffians, labelled respectively ‘* first and 
second murderer,”’ like all Shakspere’s pairs and 
triplets are differentiated. From their familiarity 
with the circumstances attending the murder of 
young Edward of Lancaster, we may judge that 
they were by profession soldiers. At the first 
glance they seemed fairly matched; but as we 
make their closer acquaintance, we see points of 
dissimilarity no less salient. Physically Number 
One is the better man of the two ; and it is no doubt 
in virtue of this and the self-confidence arising 
therefrom, that he takes on himself the entire onus 
of the first interview with Richard. From first to 
last, with but one brief interlude, we find him the 
stronger character of the two. His inwar1 prompt- 
ings to mercy are but momentary, and lead nowhere 
unless to the prolongation of his victim’s sufferings. 
His first relenting seemsalmost to spring fromanim- 
pulse of disgust at his fellow's reckless bravado ; the 
second and third are only the outcome of a soldier's 
natural aversion to killing a prince in cold blood 
without provocation. It seems something akin to 
a paradox to ascribe his bitter outburst against 
Number Two, after all was over, to promptings of 
this same ruth; but between the lines one reads 
that he felt the weight of his misdeed to be greater 
than _ — ee se y was pe 

that, in approp the full price of blood, 
Be chtuned his right ny tao besten of his 
guilt with another. The nice gradations in 
cowardice between two men who stab one un- 
armed man awake, and two men who stab one 
unarmed man asleep, may be too subtle for our 
untrained discrimination, but he saw them, and 
declared for the former, though his companion 
evidently leaned towards the easier fashion of 
doing the deed. The two are alike in that, when 
it comes to the point of actions rather than words, 
we find them singularly unbusiness-like ; but 
when they veason with Clarence, the difference 
between them becomes apparent again. Both 
excuse themselves by talaging heavy charges 
against the prisoner; but those of Number One 
have chiefly reference to deeds of violence and 
bloodshed, while Number Two lays most stress on 
his sacrilege and broken oath. Number Two 
indeed is a man of gentler mould, and, if one may 
tisk saying so, seems to belong to a type not wholly 
unfamiliar. An unpleasant deed has to be done to 
earn money; he suggests that it shall be done 
while the victim is asleep, that there may be no 
extra ‘‘fuss’’; but, unfortunately, tripping over 
the word ‘‘ judgment day ”’ finds his imagination 
confronted with unwelcome possibilities; for a 
brief moment draws back, then professes himself 
subject to these short spasms of relenting. His 
next mood, a half-hysterical recklessness, is ter- 
ribly natural ; we know it cannot last long, and 
feel it has passed when he is Clarence to 
prepare for the death he is so slow to inflict. His 
conscience, of which he spoke so lightly, is crushed 
by the weight of the deed; like te, he desires 
water to wash the blood-stain from his hands, and 
like Pilate’s fellow actor in the same divine tragedy, 
he flings down his share of the blood-money, 


leaving it for blacker and more hardened guilt to 
gather together again. 
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Camnnipce Antiquarian Socrety.—(Monday, 
May 7.) 


Mr. J. W. Oxarx described a library attached to 
the church of St. Wallburg at Zutphen. This 
church @ library before 1555, but its 
situation isnot known. In that year it was sug- 
gested that a 7 good lib should be 
established, apparently for the use of the inhabit. 
ants in general, and by the contributions of friends 
sufficient funds were got together. The foundation 
was laid on Friday, July 25, 1561; and the last 
stone of the vault set in place July 1, 1563. The 
building is erected against the south choir-wall, 
and, the church being apsidal, the plan is irregular. 
rary is a vaulted room about twenty-six 
feet broad, divided lengthwise into two aisles 
by four central columns. It is lighted by four 
windows on the south side, and by two on the west 
side. Inthe south aisle there are ten desks for 
books, and in the north aisle eight. The fc. rmer 
have ornamented ends, and ap to be the 
original fittings of the room ; the latter, which are 
plainer, were probably added as books increased. 
They are all about 9 ft. long, by 5 ft. 5 in. high to 
the top of the finial on the end. The books lie on 
their sides on the sloping desk, like a Bible on a 
church- - Each book has a chain fastened 
to it, about twelve inches long; and at the end of 
each c is a ring, through which an iron bar 
, one inch above the top of the desk. There 
is no shelf under the desk. It was evidently in- 
tended that the books should always lie upon 
it. The largest number of books on any desk 
is eleven; the smallest six. There are no MSS. 
cold jogo from « hasty inepection’ woos peiated 
could ju m a ion, were prin 
in the first half of the sixteenth century. On 
the north side some are of much later date, even 
so late as 1630. The desks are of a convenient 
height for a reader who sits on the fixed seat pro- 
vided between each pair. Lantern slides showing 
(1) the whole library, (2) a single desk with a 
reader seated at it, having been exhibited, a 
drawing forming the frontispiece to a MS. (in the 
British Museum) of a French translation of the 
first bock of Boethius, written and illuminated in 
France towards the end of the fifteenth century, 
was next shown. This picture represents 4 
man studying in a library fitted with 
desks similar to those at Zutphen. It was 
next explained that the remains of book-desks 
that must have been very like those at 
Zutphen are still to be seen in the Library of 
Queens’ College ; and that desks once existed in 
the Library of Pembroke College, on which, from 
the account that has come down to us, the books 
were laid. Finally, it was concluded that we have 
at — a solitary example of a mode of fitting 
up 8 library which was common down to the end 
at least of the fifteenth century, but which now is 
almost forgotten. It could only have been main- 
tained so long as books were few in number and 
large spaces were available to contain them.—Mr. 
a a ax ay = an essay = ba —_ 
raries. e began by reading the ter from 
the Rule of St. Benedict which seomaibentelp study; 
and then traced the gradual development of feeling 
with regard to books, and the growing care for their 
safe keeping, as evidenced by the customs of the 
Carthusians, Cluniacs, Cistercians, Augustinians, 
and Premonstratensians. The way in which books 
were bestowed in the Houses of these Orders was 
next investigated, and typical examples of each 
were described, as Durham and Canterbury in 
England, and St. Germain des Prés in France, for 
the Benedictines; Citeaux and Clairvaux for the 
Cistercians; St. Victor, Paris, for the Augus- 
tinians; and lastly the Greyfriars, London, for the 
Franciscans. This essay also was illustrated by 
lantern-slides.—In conclusion, Mr. Clark delivered 
a short lecture on the probable fittings of private 
libraries in the middle ages, selectingas an example 
the account of the money spent by Charles V. 
of France on the Library of the Louvre, 1364—68. 
The arrangement indicated was explained aud 
illustrated by pictures taken from illuminated 
MSS. in the British Museum. The development 
of the modern bookcase was then rapidly sketched ; 
and it was shown that the Lib of the Escurial 
was probably the first in which bookcases were 
ranged against the walls, instead of projecting 
from them, as in mediaeval examples. The 
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bookcases there were designed by the architect 
Herrera, in 1584. They probably served as a 
model to the architect employed by Oardinal 
Mazarin, whose library was fitted up in or about 
1640. It was suggested that Mazarin’s Library 
must have been seen by Sir Christopher Wren, 
and that from it, and others in Paris at that time, 
he conceived the idea of fitting up the Library of 
Trinity College in what was then a thoroughly 


original style. 








FINE ART. 


THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
II. 


It is long since we have had from the brush of 
Mr. Watts anything so broadly and frankly 
executed, so fine in technique, as the canvas 
‘“‘ For he had great possessions.” It shows the 

ical rich man, splendidly clad in oriental 
robes, his head bowed down with care, and his 
face completely averted; his rich raiment, his 
great possessions, have brought him but care 
and sorrow. There is infinite pathos in the 
very reticence with which the note of sadness 
is struck ; and the picture has a chastened glow, 
a well-harmonised splendour of ty recall- 
ing the great Venetians of the golden prime, 
and especially Paolo Veronese. Mr. Watts’s 
portrait, “‘The late Sir Andrew Clark, Bart.,” 
does not attain the usual high level of intel- 
lectual characterisation which we expect from 
him much more confidently than executive skill. 

“ . Versailles” is the well-intentioned attempt 
by Mr. Val Prinsep to represent that terrible 
march of the Parisian women to Versailles, on 
the 5th of October, 1789, which inaugurated the 
horrors of the revolutionary era in France. The 
huge painting is smoothly and carefully (indeed, 
over-carefully) executed ; but it is not in a spirit 
of anecdote that so tremendous a subject can 
be treated, especially to-day, when to reconcile 
us to pictures of this class an overpowering 
passion, a genuine power of evocation are 
necessary. 

Nothing Mr. Edwin A. Abbey has done 
up to the present time as a painter takes 
equal rank with his beautiful ‘‘ Fiammetta’s 
Song,” which, we must own, comes upon us as 
a surprise. No doubt the additional training 
which the artist has gone through, in connexion 
with his share in the great decorations for the 
Boston Library, has troadened and strengthened 
his technique. Boccaccio’s much-sung lady 
stands on a fair marble terrace, round which 
circle huge cypresses just flushed with the 
setting sun ; ow extends, in a far-reaching 
a the valley of the Arno. She sings to 

er lute, fronting but apart from a fair com- 
pany of dames and cavaliers, grouped around 
in well-varied attitudes of a studied picturesque- 
ness. Altogether there is something new and 
genuinely attractive in the conception; but its 
a would certainly not have been marred, 
had Mr. Abbey been able to infuse a little 
more of the breath of life into his harmoniously 
grouped and quaintly habited Florentines. 

There is nothing particular to be said about 
the “Amour Piqué” of that impeccable 
draughtsman but cold colourist, Monsieur W. 
Bouguereau; it is just what might have 
been expected of him—open to no blame if we 
accept the peculiarities of his academic style, 
but frigid and a trifle ‘unctory. 

Mr. W. Q. Orchardson is determined that 
the praise year after year lavished upon his 
consummate art shall no longer be qualified by 
the criticism that his flesh-tones and his colour 
schemes generally are unduly hot. He makes 
& new i. with the portrait of ‘‘ James 
Dewar, Esq., F.R.S., Jacksonian Professor of 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Cam- 
bridge.” Composed with originality and a 
seemingly naturalness, truthfully and sym- 
pathetically characterised, the portrait appears 





at present rather too chalky in the flesh tints : 
Mr. Orchardson has gone too far in the 
direction opposed to that which he generally 
follows. Still more out of his usual line is his 
white ‘‘ Portrait of a Lady,” which is in all 
respects a most interesting achievement. The 
technical problem of blanc sur blanc has often 
been attacked before—as in the popular ‘‘ Miss 
Katharine Grant” of Prof. Herkomer, and 
the wonderful ‘‘Sarah Bernhardt ” of Bastien 
Lepage — but rarely with greater success 
than on the present occasion. The attitude 
of the young lady depicted is delightfully 
simple and unconventional, her head and arms 
—though the shadows are rather brown for the 
peculiar scheme of colour, or colourlessness, 
chosen—being modelled with great skill and 
completeness. 

Mr. Albert Goodwin, in his curious canvas 
“The First Christmas Dawn,” has evidently 
aimed at a pendant to his Dantesque ‘City 
of Dis,” attempting this time a more difficult 
task, and onein which to be less than sublime, 
is already to be almost ridiculous. Above the 
shepherds—to whom angels descend, floating in 
the midst of celestial radiance, that they may 
announce the blessed news of the Nativity, 
the painter has turned the whole vault of 
heaven into one vast Gothic fane, in which 
beams of light, in lieu of stone, mark out the 
architecture. The idca is an ingenious one, 
but it savours a little too much of those por- 
tentious architectural inventions with which 
Martin delighted former generations. And 
why burden both the picture and the Catalogue 
with a watery and distasteful paraphrase of 
the sublime words which were ready to hand, 
and of which, indeed, the painter has made use 
in the frame of the picture? 

In “The Child Enthroned” Mr. T. C. 
Gotch has not been able to get quite away 
from his first success, the picture of a little 
girl enthroned with a crown of berries and 
a sceptre of reed, which appeared two years 
ago at the Academy. Here the model 
is of the same engaging type, with fair 
flesh, pale flaxen hair, and blue eyes; 
but in accordance with this new fashion 
of modernising the sacred drama and 
the divine personages, a halo is placed round 
the head of the young girl, who is seated up- 
right, in stiff hieratic fashion, on a throne or 
chair, and made to do duty as the Virgin in 
childhood. The painting of the head and 
hands is delightful, but here praise must end ; 
for the picture is not much more than a putting 
together of studio properties of a coarse and 
iigie description, and the bright, not to say 
flaring tints of the colour-scheme are imper- 
fectly harmonised. 

From a technical point of view, Mr. J. H. 
Lorimer’s genre picture, ‘‘ The Eleventh 
Hour: Mariage de Convenance” is one of 
the cleverest and most successful things 
in the whole exhibition. In one of those 
scantily furnished yet dainty chambers of 
the beginning of the century, such as Mr. 
Orchardson loves to depict, is seated, pensive 
and bowed down, a white-robed bride half 
covered with her diaphanous veils; two little 
children, in their white wedding frocks, have 
run in to remind her that all without is in 
readiness but the bride herself. There is some 
little triviality, some perhaps forced con- 
cession to the British love of anecdote in 
painting, in the figures of these children, while 
that of the forlorn bride is well conceived, and 
a remarkable piece of work. What interests 
more than the anecdotic motive of the picture 
is the skilful illumination, the even, pale light 
which, admitted from wide windows, floods 
the chamber, the placing of the figures, 
their atmospheric envelopment. Mr. Lorimer’s 
‘Evening,’ which was last year at the 
Academy, is this summer at the Salon of the 
Champs Elysées, where it has been included 





among the pictures purchased by the State 
for the Luxembourg—a high honour, indeed, 
for a young English artist. 

It cannotbe said that the new Associates, Mr. 
Stanhope Forbes and Mr. Frank Bramley, by 
whose elections the Academy conferred full re- 
cognition upon the Newlyn school, have shown 
on the present occasion any new development of 
their artistic capacity. Mr. Stanhope Forbes, 
in the large canvas ‘“‘A Quarry Team,” proves 
himself, not for the first time, an able and 
accurate draughtsman; but there is too much 
of the instantaneous photograph about this 
great team of cart-horses, almost fronting the 
spectator as they are driven along the high- 
road, standing out against the dull green of a 
rather airless and uninteresting landscape. 
There seems no reason for the existence 
of the picture on this large scale, since the 
artist has not succeeded in infusing into it 
a sufficiently personal or interpretative quality. 
Mr. Frank Bramley’s chief contributions are 
‘* Evening,” ‘‘Autumn,” and “ By the Light of 
the Fire,” the last-named being yet another 
variante of his favourite motive and his favourite 
illumination. It is hung as a pendant to Mr. 
H. H. La Thangue’s ‘‘Some Poor People,” amuch 
more thorough performance in the same minor 
key, just lacking, however, that distinctiveness 
which would cause it to dwell in the mind of 
the beholder when it is no longer seen. 

One of the most brilliant plein air pieces at 
Burlington House is Mr. H. 8. Tuke’s ‘‘ August 
Blue,” showing some naked youths bathing 
from a boat—their flesh gleaming white in the 
sunshine. All round extends the fair, blue sea, 
lapping the boat with a movement that can 
almost be heard. 

A more vigorous and spontaneous work than 
Mr. T. Charlton has yet exhibited is his ‘‘ After 
the Battle: Sedan,” a paraphrase of that tre- 
mendous scene in Zola’s La Débdcle, in which, 
against an angry sunset sky, the riderless 
cavalry horses, maddened with hunger, are 
seen charging madly ‘across the blank, silent 
country, crushing the dead and finishing off the 
wounded.” 

Mr. William Stott’s ‘‘ Awakening of the 
Spirit of the Rose,” to which reference should, 
perhaps, have been made in the preceding 
notice, shows a nymph lying all nude in her 
tangled bower of roses and greenery. It is 
a rich piece of purely decorative art, and in 
style makes a return to this artist’s earlier 
manner. The ‘Temptation of Sir Percival, 
Malory’s Morte d’Arthur, affords proof of 
Mr. Arthur Hacker’s skill as a draughtsman, 
and general dexterity as an executant, but at 
the same time shows that, in conceiving a sub- 
ject of this idealistic character, he cannot rise 
above his models and digest the elements of his 
picture. The Sir Percival, bareheaded, but 
otherwise armour-clad from head to heel, is 
a steadfast knight; the sorceress, notwith- 
standing her fair chaplet of anemones and her 
would-be fatal fixity of gaze, is stolid and un- 
alluring: no credit is due to the blameless 
knight for withstanding her fascinations. The 
scene is the equivalent of that in Wagner’s 
‘* Parsifal,” in which Kundry seeks to win to 
the lower life Parsifal, the Reiner Thor. 

Mr. W. F. Yeames has depicted, in amusing 
fashion, the effeminate Henri III., king of 
France, habited with the affected elegance 
which his many portraits have rendered 
familiar, toying with three little dogs slung 
round his neck in a basket. The title, ‘‘ Le 
roi l’amuse” is, however, misleading: it 
belongs of right to the more virile Francois I., 
and since Victor Hugo’s great play cannot 
easily be dissociated from him and his amorous 
exploits. Mr. G. H. Boughton’s chief con- 
tribution this year is ‘‘The Ordeal of 
Parity,” which represents, as we take 


lit, in a kind of allegory, Chastity— 


a nun-like personage, halo-crowned like «a 
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mediaeval saint—girded at, as she slowly glides 
along in a snowy landscape, by venomous 
back-biters, lurking by the way. As is usual 
with this artist, the landscape is more com- 
pletely satisfactory than the figures. 

Mr. Luke Fildes’s portrait of the Princess of 
Wales had been looked forward to with much 
curiosity and interest, seeing that the royal 
lady had not for many years been painted by 
an English artist of eminence, and that it 
might safely be surmised that this one would 
not take the standpoint of the mere courtier or 
the fashion-painter. A royal portrait is not as 
other portraits, since the painter must, in 
undertaking it, renounce half his advantages. 
Ease and natural grace of attitude are excluded 
by the very circumstances of the case ; for the 
royal lady must not unbend, or, forgetful of 
self, lounge in public. In the same way, if any 
expression beyond the conventional one de 
circonstunce be aimed at, it can only be sug- 
gested by subtle and reticent touches; an 
excess either of vivacity or of melancholy would, 
according to all received notions, be unseemly. 
Taking into consideration all the difficulties 
of the position for a painter whose artistic 
status compels him to rise above the mere 
superficiality, the condescending amiability, 
which have in the majority of similar cases 
been deemed adequate, Mr. Fildes may be 
congratulated on a considerable success. The 
Princess wears a décolleté evening dress of black, 
and sits upright with a little Japanese pug in 
her arms, fronting the spectator, on a sofa, the 
rich hues and cleverly disposed cushions of 
which afford just that happily-broken line and 
that relief of colour which could not be 
obtained from the central figure. Mr. Fildes 
has not the executive brilliancy or the intuition 
as a colourist which would enable him success- 
fully to relieve from the deadened crimson 
background of curtain the head, with its too 
nearly kindred hues in the flesh; and the 
portrait suffers somewhat in consequence of 
this inability. What is chiefly to be admired 
is the skilful disposition of the material, the 
reticence and repose of the conception, and 
above all the unobtrusive sympathy with which, 
under the veil of conventionality which must 
perforce be cast over the whole, he has 
managed to indicate a certain tremulous ten- 
derness and feminine charm. 

CLAUDE PHILLIPs. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


ARRANGEMENTS are being made for the open- 
ing of an exhibition of the work of Glasgow 
artists in the Continental Gallery, New Bond- 
street, on June 1. About thirty artists have 
promised to contribute, including Messrs. 
Joseph Henderson, A. K. Brown, Harrington 
Mann, J. W. Henderson, P. M‘Gregor Wilson, 
Alex. Roche, Tom M‘Ewan, W. Y. Cameron, 
Macaulay Stevenson, George Pirie, J. Hunt, 
Jas. Paterson, R. M. G. Coventry, Wellwood 
Rattray, Tom Robertson, Duncan M‘Kellar, 
J. Whitelaw Hamilton, W. G. Gillies, J. F. 
Christie, J. Lochhead, Archd. Kay, Alex. 
Frew, H. Spence, F. Newberry, and Reid 
Murray. The exhibition is intended to consist 
of about 150 pictures, from four to six being 
lent by each contributor. After being shown 
for six weeks in London, the pictures will be 
taken to Berlin, Cologne, and Dusseldorf. 


THERE will be on view next week, at the 
Burlington Fine Arts Club, in Savile-row, a loan 
collection of works by masters of the school of 
Ferrara-Bologna. The exhibition will remain 
open throughout the months of June and July. 

Messrs. Cassert & Co,’s twelfth annual 
Black and White Exhibition will be held at the 
Cutlers’ Hall, Warwick-lane, Newgate-street, 
from May 31 to June 15, Among the artists 
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represented by original drawings are Messrs. 
J. MacWhirter, Frank Dicksee, W. L. Wyllie, 
and Sir J. D. Linton. 


THE new volume of the ‘‘Gentleman’s 
Magazine Library,” announced by Mr. Elliot 
Stock for publication during the present month, 
will contain the contributions to the Gentleman’s 
Magazine on “‘ Ecclesiology.” 


At an extra meeting of the Society for the 
Promotion of Hellenic Studies, to be held at 
22 Albemarle-street, on Monday next at 5 p.m., 
the following papers will be read: ‘‘A Greek 
Head in the possession of Mr. T. H. Ward,” 
by Miss Eugenie Sellers; and ‘‘ The Paintings 
of Panaenus,” by Mr. E. A. Gardner. 


Tue Swedish archaeologist, M. Wide, has 
applied to the Greek Government for per- 
mission to excavate the Temple of Poseidon at 
Kalauria. 


MUSIC. 
VERDI'S “ FALSTAFF.” 


VERDI'S new opera has taken the musical 
world by storm. The career of a great artist 
is eagerly watched at the outset, but towards 
the close anxiously, lest there should be any 
signs of falling off. Wagner, when close on 
seventy, challenged the verdict of musicians, 
and with his “‘ Parsifal” came off conqueror. 
How stands it at the present day with Verdi ’ 
It is quite true that ‘‘ Falstaff” is a wonderful 
work, but is it equally true that it shows no 
signs of advancing age? At the present 
moment the courage of the composer, the 
respect due to one who, as it were, defies fate, 
and the instinctive tendency which prompts all 
of us to avoid anything that reminds us of our 
mortality, all combine to hide one side of the 
“Falstaff” picture. There is no lack of fresh, 
lovely melody, nor of humour, skill, and 
wonderful orchestral colouring in the work ; 
there is dramatic power which comes of natural 
gifts, and there are striking effects which come 
of experience. But if the score be quietly 
examined, it seems as if the composer at times 
lacked the strength to carry out fully his 
excellent intentions. There is a _ certain 
sketchiness about some of the music, which 
scarcely strikes one at the moment of hearing, 
because the sketching is so admirable. Then, 
again, the spirited fugue at the close of the work 
has been greatly and justly praised, but surely it 
must be confessed that the end is not so strong 
as the beginning: the wise maxim that the 
best should come last has not been carried out 
here. Another matter prevents one scrutin- 
ising too closely the music at the time 
of hearing, especially as it is never music 
which jars even for a moment with the 
stage action ; and this is the excellence of the 
libretto by Arrigo Boito. He has taken the 
best parts, for his purpose, of Shakspere’s 
‘*Merry Wives of Windsor,” adding, in an 
appropriate manner, the “honour” speech 
from ‘‘ Henry IV.,” and, not less appropriately, 
matter of his own invention—we refer especially 
to the love scenes between Anne Page and 
Fenton—and the piece is really so bright and 
sparkling that one seems to be listening to a 
comedy with music rather than to a musical 
comedy. This happens, too, in Wagner’s 
“‘ Meistersinger”; but afterwards when we have 
no trial scene, no Beckmesser serenade, no street 
riot, to attract our attention, the music can be 
studied at leisure, and then one can see the 
wonderful skill in development shown by the 
composer. Verdi, like Wagner, can grasp a 
situation and delineate it with a sure firm hand; 
but one misses the minute details which, one 
with the other, give such strength to the German 
master’s music. 
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power in assimilating Wagner, for he has not 
copied him. If one listen attentively to the 
music, strains fall upon the ear, now and then, 
which show that the Italian master is no 
stranger to the works of his great German 
contemporary. But the influence of Wagner 
over Verdi is clear, the influence which now 
prompts the latter never to turn the stage into 
a concert-room; and it is just because that 
influence has been so strongly exerted by one 
genius over another that its effect can only be 
felt, not shown. For this very reason one can 
argue, with some show of reason, that Verdi 
was not influenced by Wagner. 

The first performance of *‘ Falstaff” at Covent 
Garden on Saturday last was excellent. Signor 
Pessina was an admirable Falstaff, always 
dignified and yet amusing. Miss G. Ravogli 
was excellent as Dame Quickly, though in her 
first interview with Falstaff she somewhat 
overdid her . Signor A. Pini-Corsi, as the 
jealous Ford, deserves great praise. Signorina 
O. Olghina (Anne) and Signor W. Beduschi 
(Fenton) proved attractive lovers; and the 
ladies, E. Zilla and A. Kitzu, and the gentle- 
men, MM. Armandi, Pe i-Rossetti, and 
Arimondi were all efficient. Signor Mancinelli 
conducted with intelligence and enthusiasm. 
The stage management was good, and the 
stage pictures effective. 

J. 8, SHEDLOCK. 








RECENT CONCERTS. 


Miss FANNY DavVIEs gave her annual concert 
at St. James’s Hall on Friday afternoon, May 
18. The programme was well selected; and 
the concert-giver was heard to advantage in 
Brahms’s clever Variations (Op. 21, No. 1), in 
Schumann’s ‘‘ Waldscenen ” (Op. 82)—although 
the ‘‘ Farewell” in the latter work was not a 
very warm one—and in Chopin’s F sharp minor 
Polonaise. A special feature of the concert 
was the admirable rendering of Beethoven's 
Sonata for pianoforte and ’ceilo in D (Op. 102, 
No. 2) by Miss Davies and Signor Piatu. The 
work, in spite of the dry — is of great 
interest, and is seldom h . Perhaps one 
day these two artists will let us hear Op. 102, 
No. 1, a work quite as great, if not greater. 

Master Arthur Argiewicz, nine years of age, 
played Max Bruch’s violin Concerto in G minor 
at the Crystal Palace last Saturday afternoon. 
The boy is wonderfully clever, and plays with 
taste and feeling. The Concerto, however, was 
beyond his powers, and in the last movement 
he showed signs of fatigue. This is, of course, 
by no means surprising. We hope to notice 
him again next week, for he gives another 
concert on Monday. 

M. Johannes Wolff commenced a series of 
‘* Musical Union ”’ concerts at St. James’s Hall 
on Monday afternoon. The object of this 
new society is, apparently, to make us better 
acquainted with modern French chamber music, 
and the scheme deserves support. A pianoforte 
Quartet, by M. Widor, was the first piece of 
the programme. The composer, who himself 
played the pianoforte part, is the well-known 
organist of St. Sulpice, Paris. We cannot say 
that the work attracted us. There is clever 
writing in it, and in the Finale there are some 
attractive passages; but the composer does not 
seem to have anything very particular to say. 
Later on M. E. Oudin sang, in his best manner, 
four short songs by M. Widor; and, so far as 
one may judge from his music performed at 
this concert, the composer is heard to best 
advantage in works of small compass. A clever 
and daintily written pianoforte Trio by Mlle. 
Chammade was brilliantly performed by the 
composer and MM. Wolff and Delsart; and 
Mme. Julia Wyman, a vocalist possessed of 
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8 voice and good style, three 
well-written songs by Mlle. ve. M. 
Saint Saéns will appear at the next concert. 

A second concert under the direction of Herr 
Mott] was given at the Queen’s Hall on Tuesday 
evening, and again there was a large and 
enthusiastic audience. Many Wagner pieces 
were performed, the most noticeable, as regards 
interpretation, being the Siegfried ‘‘ Funeral 

” and the Siegfried ‘‘Idyll.” Herr 
Mott] is undeniably a great Wagner conductor ; 
but this time his programme included music 
by two other masters, Beethoven and Berlioz. 
The C minor Symphony was well rendered, 
although in the opening Allegro the reading 
was slightly affected; the Finale was given 
with great brilliancy. Berlioz was represented 
by two excerpts from his ‘‘ Romeo et Juliette ” 
and by his ‘‘ Cellini” Overture, all of which were 
finely interpreted. Herr Mottl might one day 
give a ‘‘ Berlioz” concert: the venture would 
not be a risky one. Mr. D. Bispham sang 
Sach’s Monologue, ‘‘ Wahn, Wahn,” with taste 
and judgment ; the orchestral accompaniments 
were rendered with great delicacy. 

M. Risler gave his second pianoforte recital 
on Wednesday afternoon. He is an intelligent 
player, and his technique is remarkably good. 
His reading of two Beethoven Sonatas was very 
interesting ; but he turned sentiment, at times, 
into sentimentality, and certain of his loud pas- 
sages were hard. He gaveacold reading of 
some Schubert music. A small Chopin Valse 
was played with delicacy; but the A flat 
Polonaise was thundered out in a manner dis- 
agreeable to sensitive ears, and hurtful to the 
instrument on which he was orming. M. 
Risler is an able pianist, but he should avoid 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HISTORICAL SERIES. 


General Editor—G. W. PROTHERO, M.A., 
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THE EUROPEANS in INDIA. By 


H. MORSE STEPHENS, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 


[In preparation. 


THE FOUNDATION of the GERMAN 
EMPIRE, 1815-1871. By J. W. HEADLAM, M.A., 
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BEOWULF. Edited, with Textual 
Footnotes, Index of Proper Names, and Alphabetical 
Glossary, by A. J. WYATT, M.A. (Lond.), B.A. 
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Svo, Ss 
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1. A Catalogue of the Syriac MSS. in 
the CONVENT of ST. KATHERINE on MOUNT 
SINAI. Compiled by AGNES SMITH LEWIS. 
Price 10s. 6d. net. 


2. An Arabic Version of St. Paul's 
EPISTLES to the ROMANS, CORINTHIANS, 
G ALATIANS, and Part of EPHESIANS. Edited, 
from a Ninth Century MS. in the Convent of 
Rt. Katherine on Mount Sinai, by MARGARET 
DUNLOP GIBSON. Price 5s. net. 


3. A Catalogue of the Arabic MSS. in 


the CONVENT of 8T. KATHERINE on MOUNT 
RINAI. Compiled by MARGARET DUNLOP 
GIBSON. Price 6s. net. 


4. A Tract of Plutarch on the Advan- 
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EBERHARD NESTLE. (rice 2s. net. Ready, 
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SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


A COSTLY FREAK: a New Novel. By Maxwell Gray, Author 
of “ The Silence of Dean Maitland.” With Frontispiece by Everard Hopkins, Crown 8vo, 6s. 
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